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For The Sunday-School Times. 
UNSEALING THE BOOK. 


BY THE REV. J. SPENCER KENNARD. 





ICHAEL ANGELO left a package 

of manuscripts at the time of his 
death, with the remarkable request that 
it should remain sealed for a period of 
four hundred years. Strange to say, this 
package, with the great man’s injunction, 
have been faithfully kept, and a few 
weeks ago the time expired, the seal was 
broken and the documents, four centuries 
old, were spread out and read. They 
consisted of correspondence with the 
eminent men of his own era, poems, 
essays, etc., which are to be simultane- 
ously published in French, German, 
English, Spanish and Italian. It will 
be something to read the letters of popes, 
kings, princes, artists and literary men 
of that day, fresh, as it were, from their 
pens; and the world that has cherished 
the fame of the great painter, sculptor, 
poet, a man in whom genius seemed to 
revel, and. who was no less pious than 
brilliant, is waiting, in eager expectation, 
for the delight of perusing these long 
concealed treasures. 

The incident has been suggestive to 
me of a still greater fact, and one con- 
ducing, not simply to the pleasure of 
antiquarians and literary men, but to the 
peace and salvation of the world. I 
mean the unsealing of the Word of Life, 

hich, in these favored days, is a con- 
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spicuous feature of the progress of 
Christ’s Kingdom. The intelligent ob- 
server must have been struck with the 
fact that here and there, throughout 
Christendom, a number of men and wo- 
men, preachers and laymen, have ap- 
peared, without heralding or ostentation, 
who have consecrated themselves to the 
specific work of exalting the Word of 
God. They have established “ Bible 
readings,” and, anointed with fresh oil, 
have been expounding in a singularly 
rich and edifying way the simple but 
glorious teachings of the Sacred Oracles, 
especially upon questions pertaining to 
salvation and experimental religion. 
The vast results which have followed 
the labors of such men and women, as 
R. Pearsall Smith and his wife, Miss 
Smiley, Henry Varley, Lord Radstock, 
Moody, Morehouse and others, have 
been accomplished, not by seducing 
words of man’s wisdom, nor by the magic 
of eloquence, but in a signal manner by 
the simple exposition of the Word, with 
a wisdom that cometh down from heaven. 
Even those who, by their vocation and 
habits, are familiar with the Scriptures 
have been drawn in crowds and thrilled 
intensely by the unfolding of a richness 
and depth of meaning in the inspired 
utterances scarcely comprehended here- 





tofore. To how many, even professed 
Christians, have the Scriptures been vir- 
tually sealed! A veil has been over 
men’s hearts when they read like the 
Jews of old. We had the Bible in our 
hands, but in how many instances would 
the words of Isaiah have applied: “ And 
the vision of all is become unto you as 
the words of a book that is sealed, which 
men deliver to one that is learned, say- 
ing, ‘Read this, I pray thee;’ and he 
saith, ‘I cannot, for it is sealed.’ And 
the book is delivered to him that is not 
learned, saying, ‘ Read this, I pray thee ;’ 
and he saith, ‘I am not léarned.’” The 
Old Testament and the New are both 
being studied by many with more of 
prayer for divine enlightenment; and 
spiritual truths that have been to a great 
extent obscured or forgotten have been 
brought out into a vividness, freshness 
and power that has been but little real- 
ized before in our generation. The sight 
of hundreds of intelligent people assem- 
bled for a “ Bible reading,” led by some 
Christian man or woman, most likely 
with no learned title and little of syste- 
matic theology, but who has been “ com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture,” and 
receiving in the prayerful study new 
anointing of the eyes and heart from 
on high, each of the hearers with the 





is inspiring, for it realizes the hope and 
strong desire of Christian pastors that 
the people might at last come to value 
the Word of Truth enough to study and 
actually believe it; and prophetic be- 
cause it points to some signal advance- 
ment of the power of Christ's Kingdom. 
For if we are approaching a period of 
which the seer might say “the morning 
cometh and also the night ;” if there is 
to be a time of mighty revival and also 
of severe testing of the purity and faith of 
the Church, we can imagine no prepara- 
tion so fitting as that of the intelligent 
study of God’s Word. It was by this 
means that Ezra, on their return from 
captivity, brought the people back to 
loyalty and awoke a mighty zeal for God 
among them. Compare the scenes we 
have lately witnessed with that remark- 
able account in Nehemiah 8, when Ezra, 
assisted by a number of the Levites, as- 
sembled all Israel, and “ read to them in 
the book of the Law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense and caused them to 
understand the reading,”. and the pro- 
found impression produced on all their 
hearts. 

When there shall be a general turning 
of the people to a new and believing 
study of God’s Word we shall see an 
awakening such as will be permanent, 
and whose fruits will not perish. It has 
generally been known that vast tracts of 
rock in the gold regions, lying deep and 
exceeding rich in the precious metal, 
have been abandoned because the rock 
was so hard or “rebellious” that there 
was no process known of liberating the 

old. Recently, a young friend of mine 

as discovered a method of reducing 
these refractory ores so as to set free this 
vast amount of treasure heretofore locked 
up, and great is the excitement in the 
mining regions over it. May the time 
soon come when the hid treasures of 
spiritual wisdom, joy and power, which 
we all know are in the Word, shall be 
unsealed and brought out to enrich the 
lives and save the souls of multitudes 
who are to-day paupers when they ought 
to be princes in the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
CHRIST’S CHURCH; GALILEE 
OF THE NATIONS. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, D. D. 





T is hard to silence the voice of God. 
No sooner has Herod imprisoned 
John for preaching repentance than 
Jesus takes the pulpit, and cries, “ Re- 
pent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” His choice of a field of labor 
is remarkable and exemplary. One seek- 
ing to revive the Church would naturally, 
we would say, resort to Jerusalem and 
convert the Scribes, and priests, and 
saints. But Jesus avoids Jerusalem, save 
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when he goes to church there, at the 
times of the festivals. Well, then, you 
would say, he seeks to arrest the atten- 
tion of the world, and he will preach 
first in the world’s capital, all-conquer- 
ing Rome, to the Cwsars and their 
legions. But he acts as if he had never 
heard of Rome. 

From the hill behind Nazareth, and 
from the top of Tabor, which raises its 
semi-globular bulk 1400 feet above the 
plain, itself 600 feet above the sea, he 
beholds a beautiful sweep of country ; 
from the snowy peak of Hermon on the 
north to little Hermon on the south, and 
from Carmel’s forest top on the west, to 
the high plateau of Bashan on the east, 
it was one sea of verdure, The plain of 
Esdraelon was then as populous as it is 
still fertile, and the hills which fence it 
in from the world were cultivated by a 
brave and industrious peasantry. The 
Roman and Greek historians are eloquent 
in their praises of this region, once the 
abode of the powerful ten tribes, and in 
their own day containing over three 
hundred: cities. Americans, accustomed 
to farms ranging from three hundred to 
thirty thousand acres, can have no idea 
of the crowded populations of countries 
where an acre, carefully cultivated, sup- 
ports a family, But Belgium and Ire- 
land, and some parts of the manufactur- 
ing counties of Old England and of New 
England, show us the possibilities of 
population. A fertile soil, a genial cli- 
mate, like that of California, and a gener- 
ally beautifully arranged landscape, made 
Galilee the favorite resort of the Syrian 
nobility. Here were the fat valleys of 
Samaria, which were full of wine, The 
proud capital, Shechem, clustered around 
its seventy-five fountains, and is still a 
populous city; Nablous, where the pupils 
of the mission school meet you at the 
gate with an English “Good morning, 
sir; I will be your dragoman.” The 
massive columns of the Colonnade of the 
principal street of Samaria, a mile in 
length, are now to be discerned amidst 
the barley, and one can ride his horse to 
the top of the tower over the gate where 
the unbelieving lord was trodden to 
death at the relief of the city. Tiberias, 
named for the Emperor, and magnificent 
accordingly, was built near the hot 
springs, whose scalding or sanative prop- 
erties may still be tested by walking out 
a few yards into the shallow water of the 
Lake of Galilee. Bethsaida Julias lay on 
the Jordan, where it enters the lake seven 
or eight miles further north, and was only 
a fishing village, as Bethsaida, the house 
of fish, imports. But Philip, the tetrarch 
of Iturea, rebuilt and adorned it, named 
it for Julia, the daughter of the Emperor 
Augustus, and here he was buried in a 
costly tomb. All the way north to the 
springs of the Jordan the plain is full of 
little rivulets, and therefore abundant in 
pasturage and crops, At Banias, Cesarea 
Philippi, the Jordan springs out from a 
cavern which it has worn for itself in the 
face of a red sandstone cliff, 100 feet 
high. Here the old heathen people saw 
a fit place for the dwelling of one of their 
gods, and called it Baal-god. The Greeks 
located there Pan, the protean nature- 
god of the Darwinians, and called it 
Paneas, which name it still retains. But 
Herod the Great, after accompanying 
Augustus to the sea, built to him a splen- 
did temple of white marble there, and 
called it Cesarea. Philip further adorned 
it, and to distinguish it from the other 
Cesarea on the coast added his own name. 
The beauty of this mountain ledge, with 
its ever gushing springs, led through 
their gardens and pomegranate and fig 
orchards in marble channels, still remain- 
ing, must have made it quite a summer 
watering place for the Syrian gentry and 











the rich merchants of Damascus. But in 


the winter the tropical climate of the 
Sea of Galilee, and of the Jordan Valley 
down to Jericho, made that region the 
resort of wealthy and fashionable money- 
spenders, and necessarily the resort of 
the multitudes who had labor or produce 
to sell. / 

Syria was, moreover, a conquered prov- 
ince, and the collection of revenue from 
the hardy Galileans was no easy matter. 
The persuasive powers of several legions, 
and of a vast army of local troops, were 
constantly in requisition among a people 
who never went unarmed, and who could 
hand our Lord two swords at supper as 
naturally as you could hand a couple of 
spoons. Insurrections, in which four or 
five thousand people fell, were as com- 
mon as pronunciamentos in Mexico until 
the people had been well subdued under 
the Roman yoke. Consequently every 
strong place was fortified and garrisoned 
by Roman troops, and every populous 
city was dominated either by a domestic 
garrison or by some neighboring fortress. 
And these garrisons added to the num- 
bers and variety of the population. The 
Italian officers and their households; the 
German, Spanish, French, Wallachian, 
Bulgarian, Greek, Arab, Egyptian, and 
Arab soldiers, and the motley population 
of Galilee of the nations, mingled with 
the Samaritans and Jews, to whom Jesus 
began to preach the Gospel. Galilee was 
the world-in miniature. 

The concentration of all these multi- 
tudes was toward the shores of the Lake 
of Galilee. It is situated in an earth- 
quake cleft of the earth down which the 
Jorday flows, 600 feet below the level ef 
the sea. The cleft descends toward the 
Dead Sea to a depth of 1400 feet. In 
consequence, a tropical climate prevails, 
and vegetables, fruits, and fish thrive 
amazingly. Even’ in the most produc- 
tive lakes of Minnesota I have never 
seen anything like the multitude of fish” 
in the Lake of Galilee. They make the 
surface ripple for twenty yards in width, 
as the shoals rush past within reach of 
your oars. Peter’s one hundred and fifty- 
three great fishes might be all his net 
could hold, or all he was able to draw 
ashore ; but there are shoals there to-day 
containing ten times as many. At Beth- 
saida (Tabigha) the boys catch fish and 
keep them in dams, as in America they 
catch and cage birds. The first thing 
we saw there, on emerging from the 
labyrinth of old aqueducts, water-courses, 
and grist mills, was a little fellow rush- 
ing in barelegged and displaying a mon- 
strous cat-fish in one hand and a good 
sized fish, like a white fish, in the other. 
There are now three boats on the lake, 
and the owners could become rich if 
they could only get a cent a pound for 
the fish, for they can catch a ton per 
night; but there is no market, no money 
now in circulation. The people are 
gone, Ruins mark the sites of Caper- 
naum, and Chorazin, and Tiberias, and 
Cesarea-Philippi, and almost every place 
once famous is now a cluster of mud 
hovels. 

But in Christ’s time this Galilee was 
filled with a dense population. The car- 
penter was sitting on the ground busy 
with his little wood-saw and one-handed 
adze, shaping ox-yokes and hammering 
doors and making ploughs. The fisher- 
man was busy caulking his boat and 
mending his nets. The women were 
grinding barley and wheat, sifting, and 
making them into pancakes on round 
plates of iron, shaped like watch-glasses, 
to retain the heat, and laid over the 
scanty handful of coals. The weaver 
was driving home his weft, and the shoe- 
maker was sitting inside his door mending 
sandals, The soldiers were going through 


w 





their drill in the parade-ground, and the 
boys were drilling each other on the out- 
side of the fence. The schoolmaster was 
urging his twoscore of urchins to their 
recitations of the law at the top of their 
voices. And on the Jewish Sabbath the 
splendid red sandstone synagogue of 
Chorazin (Tell Hums) was filled with the 
elite of the Jewish merchants and prose- 
lytes, and with the multitudes of the 
working people, who flocked to hear the 
young Rabbi of Nazareth, and to be 
healed by him of their diseases. So 
great were these crowds that no build- 
ing could contain them, and seeing the 
multitude he left the cities and went up, 
half an hour’s walk, to the mountain side, 
and sitting down on the grass, with the 
multitude béfore him, he opened his 
mouth in words of blessing. 
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A SUMMER MORNING. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





One set apart in days of old 
From crowded haunts and mortal eyes, 
Saw gates, like leaves of pearl unfold, 
And heard the harps of Paradise, 
While round him cluse a hallowed spell, 
The present sense of heaven, fell. 


So, shimmering through the mountain mist 
I, too, a miracle behold,— 

A temple, brave with amethyst, 
And opal tints, and gleams of gold, 

In soundless silence seems to rear 

Its pomps of pillared splendor here. 


Fair house of God, not made with hands, 
Thy walls are laid beneath the sea; 
Thy glittering arches span the lands 
In light «rial symmetry ; 
Thy dome is crowned with living fire, 
Thou long enchantment of desire! 


And far along thy sweeping nave 
Are fragrant censers swinging low ; 
And sweet from solemn architrave 
The crystal echoes faintly flow, 
As bird and flower, awakening, pour 
Their rapture through thine open door. 


O silver dawn! O listening hush ! 
O kindling glory of the morn! 
What beauty in the roseate flush, 
What sheen of gems on leaf and thorn! 
How near to God the spirit waits 
Who kneeleth in the morning gates. 
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MORAL HERITAGE OF CHIL- 
DREN. 


BY MRS, AMELIA E. BARR, 


66 \ HO shall deliver a man from his 

ancestors?” is a question of more 
awful importance than can be well esti- 
mated, for just as surely as the original 
sin of our first parents still produces its 
deplorable consequences, so surely is 
every child the heir, to a greater or less 
extent, of its parents’ cultivated virtues 
and vices. The laws under which chil- 
dren inherit the physical peculiarities or 
diseases, and the mental aptitudes of 
their ancestors, ought to be subjects of 
profound interest to all who take upon 
themselves the tremendous responsibility 
of parenthood ; but even these are of less 
importance than the conditions—inex- 
orable but just—which entail the con- 
sequences of the sins of the father upon 
the children even unto the third and 
fourth generations. 

For though the physical likeness varies, 
and inherent intellectual or moral quali- 
ties are not always transmitted, an ac- 
quired or habitual vice will rarely fail to 
leave its trace on some or all of the off- 
spring. Say that the father himself, born 
of sober parents, becomes a voluntary 
and habitual drunkard, the cultivated 
habit in him becomes the overpowering 
instinct when transmitted to the child. 
M. Morel indeed says, and no writer 
has entered more deeply into the subject, 
that he “never saw the patient cured of 
this propensity when tendencies to drink 
were derived from the hereditary predis- 
position given to him by his parents,” 





Not only drunkenness, but. anger, 
gluttony, theft, cruelty, pride, the passion 
for gambling, etc., are distinctly under 
the same laws of hereditary transmission. 
Our insane asylums, hospitals and jails 
are full of wretched soula who may right- 
fully complain, “‘ from our fathers com- 
eth our misery.” We will suppose a 
father of a quick, impulsive temper, be- 
tween whose thoughts and acts there is 
scarcely an interval for conscience to 
speak. Say that every day he allows this 
failing to become more uncontrollable. 
If he have a child it has probably from 
the first to contend with an hereditary 
passion, strengthened a hundred fold by 
the voluntary cultivation of its parent. 
If now the grace of God, the strength of 
religion, do not intervene, the third gen- 
eration will be one of still more enfeebled 
judgment and will; in the fourth, con- 
science will be almost dormant; in the 
fifth, a descent into the criminal classes 
is almost inevitable. 

Fortunately this fearful downward 
road is frequently prevented by the 
mighty power of the gospel on the actual 
sinner, and by the influence of some 
noble mother who redeems the depraved 
instincts; yet history and the annals of 
crime furnish records in abundance to 
make parents very thoughtful. The 
Borgias were all more and more infamous. 
The atrocities of the Farnese family are 
not fitto name. The Medici were fright- 
fully alike in their wickedness. The Vis- 
contis were all cruel and vindictive. All 
the family of Charles the Fourth, of 
Germany, were misers. Pride, obstinacy, 
falseness and judicial blindness marked 
all the Stuarts; and in the local history of 
any place, the personal knowledge of 


any observant person will be able to 


continue the list indefinitely. 

The sacred writings abound with the 
recognitions of moral heritage. It was a 
most cutting reproach to the Jews, when 
Christ said, ‘‘ Wherefore ye be witnesses 
unto yourselves, that ye are the children 
of them that killed the prophets, fill ye 
up then the measure of your fathers ;” 
but cutting as it was, they were com- 
pelled to accept it as a logical conclusion. 
In modern times the two Coleridges, fa- 
ther and son, are a terrible example of 
the power which a voluntary cultivated 
vice has over the offspring. 

The elder Coleridge deliberately pro- 
duced in himself a passion for the stimu- 
lant of opium. The craving was syste- 
matically gratified until will became ut- 
terly powerless, not only in the control 
of this passion, but in all the other rela- 
tions of life. His son—that marvellous 
boy, Hartley Coleridge—endowed with 
the most magnificent gifts of reason and 
imagination, inherits with them his fa- 
ther’s love of stimulants, but in him it 
was from the earliest youth a mania, an 
ungovernable impulse. Even when 
scarcely out of childhood his brotherthus 
writes of him: “A certain infirmity of 
will has already shown itself—he yields 
as it were unconsciously to slight temp- 
tations, slight in themselves, and slight 
to him, as if swayed by a mechanical im- 
pulse apart from his own volition.” He 
was well aware of his own weakness, and 
in intervals of soberer feelings most bit- 
terly and pitifully deplores his infirm 
will—thus he writes in one of his books : 

“Oh! woeful impotence of weak resolve 

Recorded rashiy to the writer s shame, 

Days pass away, and time’s large orbs revolve, 

And every day beholds me still tne same, 

Till oft neglected purpose loses aim 

And hope becomes a flat unheeded lie.” 

And the “marvellous boy,” the brilliant 
youth, dowered with every mental gift, 
perished before his prime ; the victim of 
passions, and of failings of will and con- 
science distinctly inherited, and which 
nothing but the strength which cometh 
by prayer and communion with God 
could have conquered. 

Evils do not come without causes, and 
causes are not supernatural. There is 
no greater fallacy than that “circum- 
stances will make men.” No combina- 
tion of circumstances will make heroes 
of born cowards, or honest men of born 
thieves. It is time we ceased attributing 


the results of our sins to “a mysterious 
Neither do we believe 


providence,” 
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this inherited parental taint in any way 
Jessens & man’s individual responsibility. 
Every sane man is responsible for his 
acts whatever their moving impulse. — 

It is a great blessing to be born with 
pure instincts, religious aspirations, a 
calm placid temper; it is a great cala- 
mity to inherit the unchecked, cultivated 
evil passions of anterior generations ; 
temptations come to such with a terrible 
power, but resistance is possible to every 
soul of man. Life is indeed a battle; to 
aome a much harder one than to others. 
They are in the front of it. Foes are on 
every side, but they may conquer. For 
tendency is not action. Between the im- 
pulse to sin and its accomplishments 
there is always an interval for will and 
conscience to act. The oftener they are 
allowed to act, the more powerful they 
become ; everv conquest makes the next 
one easier. And there are “many for 
them,” if they will only seek assistance,— 
all good men and women, all the offices 
of religion, all the guardian and minis- 
tering angels, all the heart of Christ, all 
the tender mercies of God. Surely in 
the midst of abounding and sore tempta- 
tions it is worth while striving for the 
masterv, only to hear that triumphant 
“well done!” which will greet the faith- 
ful soldier of the cross, 

There is no injustice in this inheritance 
of parental sins any more than in the 
original moral taint. The rule works for 

as well asevil. Ifthe parents du 
well shall it not be well with the chil- 
dren? If they do ill let them remember 
“sin and punishment grow out of one 
stem.” The subject is so solemn and im- 
portant that I can do nothing but direct 
parents’ aitention to it; and quote, in 
conclusion, the dictum of that profound 
physiologist, Burdach : “ Heritage has in 
reality more power over our constitution 
and character than all influences from 
without, whether moral or physical.” Of 
course this does not include the influ- 
ence of the gospel, which is superna- 
tural. 
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BY L. R. JANES, 


IGNIFICANT word! Suggestive of 

hard struggle, keen anticipation, bit- 

ter disappointment! Who has not some- 

times exclaimed with a sigh, perhaps with 
chagrin,—“ almost ?” 

“ Pa,” said little Jimmie, “ I came very 
near getting to the head of my class to- 
day.” 

“* How is that, my son?” 

“Why, a big word came all the way 
down to me, and if I only could have 
spelled it, I would have gone clear up.” 

Ah, but there was the rub; Jimmie 
hadn’t quite got his lesson. He could 


have spelled all the rest, perhaps; but 
that one big word kept him at the foot. 
Jimmie is not alone. A great many, 
older and wiser, have likewise failed. 
The word “almost” is clearly stamped 
upon many a life, and might appropriately 
be inscribed upon many a tombstone. A 
brilliantly conceived and skillfully laid 
speculation vanishes into thin air just as 
the golden dream seems certain of reali- 
zation. The fond ambition of a lifetime 
disappears like a fairy bubble just as the 
eager hand is outstretched for the prize. 
Disappointed politicians, seedy lawyers, 
unsuccessful ministers and hosts of un- 
fortunates in all the avocations, are con- 
stantly waiting for something to turn up, 
some one obstacle to be removed, just one 
round more in the ladder to be scaled 
when they have gathered up their forces. 
But they will wait, and will die in the 
waiting, though many of them are like 
maeees wrecks stranded and shiv- 
ered by only one unfortunate gale. 

How far is all this mere fulfillment of 
destiny the inscrutable evolving of the 
inevitable? Is failure but an adverse fa- 
tality? Surely the Christian cannot so 
believe. A life of probation could not 
be expected to be one of unalloyed suc- 
cess. Disappointments are but the na- 
tural incidents of our testing period. But 
these need not deter us from seeking 
completion in all our legitimate aspira- 
tions, aims and purposes. Indeed, we 
have no right to be satisfied with partial 
attainment. Almost success is quite fail- 
ure, whether in the business world or in 
Christian labor. Almost saved is alto- 
gether lost. One hair’s breadth from the 























kingdom of heaven, and the fearful abyss 
of the great gulf yawns fixed. 

Reader, let our lives be so well 
rounded, that the charge may not be 
brought against us, “ Yet lackest thou 
one thing.” Let us so discharge our 
life-errand, that like our Master, we may 
one day be able to say, “ It is finished.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE CRIPPLED CHILD. 





BY LILLIE E. BARR. 
4 

Oh the strange patience and the pale sad look 

That set their seal upon the cripple’s face! 
The eyes that gaze far off, as if they took 

No conscious image from the crowded space,— 
Seeing, as those who see not; or, a8 those whose 

heart 

In all earth's pageant had no place or part. 


Il. 
So gazed a crippled child into the street 
In the calm twilight of a summer day 
When all the air with scent of flowers was sweet 
And happy children had come out to play,— 
Their fluttering ribbons, and their snowy dress 
Adding fresh charms to youth’s fresh loveliness, 


III. 
They roll’d their hoops, with tinkling bells set 
round, 
And laughter filled the intervals of sound ; 
Or in a charmed circle breathless stood 
To hear the story of some fairy-wood ; 
Till shades fell deeper—then the merry throng 
Joined hands and fill’'d the welkin with this 
song : 
(“ Girls and boys come out to play, 
The moon doth shine as bright as day; 
Leave your supper and leave your sleep, 
And come with your playfellows into the street,” 
etc., etc. ) 
IV. 
But though the cripple heard the chiming lay, 
And seem’d to watch with grave and peusive 
eyes, 
He heard as one that hears when far away, 
And watched like one who still in watching 
tries 
To see some other sight—or hear some tone 
Whose grace and music are for him alone. 
V. 
“You are not sorrowful, dear child !” I said. 
He turned unto me with a swift surprise, 
Shaking, in grave denial, the fair head 
Lit with the beauty of his star-like eyes. 
“Tam the happiest! howsoe’er it seems, 
For if they have their play / have my dreams. 
Vi. 
“ And yet their play is pleasant, clear and long,— 
List to the merry jingles that fill the street : 


(‘ Draw a pail of water, 
For my lady’s daughter. 
My father’s a king, and my mother’s a queen, 
My two little sisters are dressed in green, 
Playing with grass and parsley, 
Marigold leaves and daisies.’) 


And I have wished that I were straight and strong 
To time the happy chanting with my feet ; 
But all that bitterness is past ; God sent 
Me dreams that fill me with content. 
VIL. 
‘*T dream of angels, oh! how fieet and strong! 
They whisper ‘ Patience! ‘tis not very long.’ 
But oh what they have told me, and what shown, 
I cannot tell, it was for me alone. 
I shall have life through death, through pain win 
rest, 
God chose my portion, and He chose the best.” 
VIIL 
Paler and frailer grows he, day by day, 
Waiting, he knoweth well for Whom and What ; 
Watching the drifting clouds, the children play, 
Not of ‘his world, and yet not quite of that. 
And I shall seek him soon, and hear them say 
“ The angels came for him at break of day !” 





For Sentenmentinens Times. 
WA VE-WASHED, 


l AY after day, year after year, may 

be heard the ceaseless melody of the 
waves as they wash upon the beach. As 
the wave recedes it leaves the pebbles 
sparkling and wet. The sun casts its 
bright beams upon them, and all the 
colors of the rainbow are painted there. 
We pause to admire the rich tinting of 
that which at another time we pass by 
as only rough pebble stones. In the 
hands of the workman, the hardened, 
ill-shaped, apparently useless lump of 
earth is strangely changed; the dross is 
cleared away and the gold gleams 
brightly forth. 

As we journey through life, mingling 
with our fellow-pilgrims all along the 
way, let us not furget, in intercourse 





with the bright, the gifted, the happy, 
that the metal taken from the mine is some- 
times hidden deep within the dirt, while 
at others it gleams upon the surface. Yet 
as every work of God, the most minute, 
possesses beauty, if we had but the pati- 
ence to seek and find it, so all his children 
are as precious stones. 

Have we not in our classes those from 
whom we shrink, upon whom our efforts 
seem to be lost? Perhaps they are rough 
and inattentive, or sullen and stupid, 
but do we do our part? Are we not apt, 
in our interest and attention, to pass 
them by for the brighter and more gifted 
scholars of our class? Let us remember 
that beneath the forbidding exterior the 
pure gold is shining. Like the pebble 
on the shore, if love’s bright sunbeam be 
allowed to pierce that heart we shall find 
some little spot of warmth and beauty 
we never dreamed was there. Siill the 
waves flowon. Their music never ceases, 
Let us listen often to the song they sing, 
for their mournful melody was meant 
for us. 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l ‘Times, 
AUNT ’MELIA’S OPINION. 


BY ABBIE LLOYD. 





66 ¥ TELL ’em Mattie ‘ makes hay while 

the sun shines, though ’t a’n’t 
’zactly sunshining nuther. The storms 
keep a sweepin’ over her, makin’ her life 
like a mornin’ in October when the pur- 
ple and gray clouds skim ’round the sky 
and half the time cover up the sun; by 
and by they whisk off and e’en a’most 
blind a body with the dazzle they leave. 
She’s under a cloud a’most all the time, 
but when she does get a glimpse of light 
it’s drefful bright. Not a minit this win- 
ter she has not asked the Lord to save 
some poor soul; a dirty tot at Poor’s 
Corner; a miserable ragamuffin round 
Cook St., the bedridden in hospitals, mis- 
sion schools or what not, and she works 
as well as prays. There'll be many a 
star in her crown of rejoicin’.” 

The speaker, Aunt ’Melia, as she said of 
herself, “‘ was no great in book larnin’,” 
but in common sense and shrewdness 
quite superior. Her presence reminded 
one of a breezy day in the country, when 
the wind sweeping by banishes all hazi- 
ness and brings to the senses a hint of 
the sweetness of clover and golden rod 
hid in the fields, of mellow fruit on the 
trees, and the pungent odor of opening 
burrs disclosing brown nuts; only a hint 
of pleasantness, not a deliciousness to 
stupefy the energies. Idle and unprin- 
cipled people could not long abide com- 
fortably with Aunt ’Melia. 

Mrs. Goodman, whom she had ad- 
dressed, was a gentle, earnest-faced lady, 
with matronly air, her hands busily em- 
ployed on a child’s cloak, her head 
slightly bent toward the nursery to dis- 
tinguish the sounds proceeding thence, 
and her attitude expressing a readiness 
to spring at the slightest demand from 
those noisy regions. Almost remorseful 
was her tone as she replied: ‘ Mary of- 
ten comes to me for the children’s cast- 
off clothing, and when shg alludes to her 
labors for Christ I am utterly ashamed of 
my own uselessness. I cannot even teach 
a class in the Sunday-school, for Katie 
has Sabbath afternoon and I must stay 
with baby. Some, perhaps, would re- 
gard the teaching as of sufficient im- 
portance to deprive a servant of a 
highly prized holiday, but Ido not. By 
consulting Katie’s happiness I obtain an 
influence over her impossible to gain in 
any other way. So it is with every kind 
of mission work. My family must be 
neglected to do it, and I cannot feel that 
that would be right. I fear I am a very 
unskillful manager not to find time 
for both, and that of me the Master 
will command, as of the fruitless tree, 
‘Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground ?” ” 

Aunt ’Melia picked a thread impa- 
tiently from her skirt as she spoke : 

“Nonsense, Mary Goodman! you the 
mother of six children to talk sich stuff. 








Mattie’s doin’ a pile of good, that’s cer- 
tain, but no more’n her ditty, and I don’t 
mean nothin’ slightin’ in saying so. 
Them that ha’n’t families had ought’ to 
give a lift to them that has and can’t 
earry the load ; but to render sich help 
before trainin’ one’s own sons and 
daughters in ‘ the nurture and admonition 
o’ the Lord,’ is what I call sheer lack o’ 
judgment. Mission labor is like helpin’ 
a neighbor in his garden, If you can 
take care o’ your’n and give bim an hour 
or two, all right ; but if there’s only time 
for one, you enough sight better keep 
ete growin’ and raise sass for your 
ouse and some to spare for him than to 
putter in both without either comin’ to 
much, ‘ Duty begins at home,’ I say.” 

Mrs. Goodman smiled at Aunt ’Melia’s 
homely illustration and added : 

“ But there’s danger, as has been said, 
of allowing it to end there.” 

“ Certainly, if a mother ha’n’t Chris- 
tian principle; but I say, trainin’ chil- 
dren for the Lord keeps the eyes open for 
all the Lord’s children ; them already his 
and them that may be. I heard you say 
once you couldn’t be easy when any per- 
son visited the house till you spoke to 
him of Jesus and the cross; isn’t that 
workin’ just as much as if you went into 
the lanes and highways? Then, as to 
practicing the ces, there’s no place 
ek’al to a family. I’ve seen you calm 
and mild when I'd have snapped up 
every one o’ the children to stop their 
racket. Your husband, too, though the 
best o’ men, used to be enough to pester 
the soul out of a neat, orderly woman 
like you by his slip-shoddiness; but 
you’ve trained him into good habits and 
he still thinks you A 1. If you’d 
lost your temper I tell you he’d not rate 
you so high; for a man never forgives a 
scolding for his faults; it touches his 
bump of self-esteem. You must clip at 
em as carefully as you shear the dead 
leaves from a delicate plant, if you don’t 
want to cut off his love along with them. 
It takes a master sight of patience, but 
you’ve done it.” 

“QO auntie, you’re altogether too par- 
tial. I’m dreadfully impatient and sel- 
fish and oftentimes think I control my- 
self less and less,” 

“You’d be more’n human nature 
if you didn’t give way sometimes.” 
Old’s I be, I’ve never yet seen an an- 
gel that came to earth ready-made. I’ve 
known them who through much tribula- 
tion came so near like angels the differ- 
ence weren’t no account; and they were 
mostly wives and mothers. What pro- 
vokes me is, that you mothers set so 
lightly by motherhood. It kinder runs 
to me when a soul starts on its pilgrim- 
age here the hosts of heaven and hell 
watch breathlessly to see what kind of a 
woman it ’ll be sent to, and curse or 
bless accordin’ as she’s likely to guide it 
up’ard or down’ard, 

“* Now I a’n’t encouraging idleness in the 
vineyard. Whatsoever your hands find 
to do is the rule; but ef your’n are tied 
so you can’treach out beyond your house, 
don’t be discouraged ; there’s lots of work 
done within your walls that gets scat- 
tered over the whole world.” 

Here a scream from the nursery preci- 
pitated the jump Mrs. Goodman had been 
so long poised to make, and the conver- 
sation stopped. When she came back, 
soothing the crying child in her arms, 
Mr. Goodman opened the door and 
handed his wife a letter. After quieting 
baby’s sobs she read it and was deeply 
agitated, As its contents are too sacred 
for a stranger’s eye I will relate the in- 
cident occasioning it. 

Sunday afternoon comes dreary as a 
November storm, to a friendless youth in 
a city boarding-house. No library to 
search, no mother’s lounge to nap on, 
no dog, cat, or sister to teaze, no piano 
to drum, no pantry to rifle; only a small 
close room, devoid of ornament, or a 

arlor, in which he is very conscious of 

eing de trop. The impulse is strong to 
fly away anywhere, anywhere into the 
world, This was Nat Congdon’s mood 
when two fellow clerks called to invite 
him to take a ride into the country. No- 
thing could be more .ttractive. To ex- 
change his narrow room for broad green 
fields; to look up to a boundless sky in 
the place of a stained, cracked ceiling, 
and to listen to the trill of thrush and 
melody of bob-a-link, rather than rat- 
tling wheels and a Babel of voices; that 
would be indeed rest. A joyful yes! 
welled up to his lips and had almost es- 
caped, when a woman’s gentle voice 
sounded again in his ear, “Go to the 
Sunday-school without fail. It will at 
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least keep you out of mischief, and by 
and by, you will, I hope, prize it for 
yourself.” ‘Bhought sped quickly back 
to the delightful week spent with Martin 
Goodman, and the tender interest Mrs. 
Goodman had shown in him, gratifying 
his tastes, planning for his entertain- 
ment, and making him feel perfectly at 
home; and finally the Christian counsel 
she had given in a loving manner all her 
own, to which he could but pay atten- 
tion and feel grateful for. Her clear 
eyes looked into his as he stood now ir- 
resolute. He well knew their grieved 
expression when her children disubeyed, 
and that he was sure would come into 
them did she know of his consenting to 
go with his friends. Two or three blocks 
away was a Sunday-school to which he 
had been invited. Two ways lay before 
him; one thitherward, and the other 
leading into the shade and coolness of 
country lanes and fields; but the guide- 
posts for each were clearly marked 
‘Right” and “ Wrong.” Good and evil 
spirits trembled while he hesitated. 
Again the sweet earnestness of Mrs. 
Goodman came before him; his love for 
her prevailed. ‘‘ No,” was said to his 
companions, and the next hour found 
him with a class of young men like him- 
self listening to the instructions of a 
true disciple of Christ. That decision, 
we dare to say, has set one soul heaven- 
ward, 

Weeks after, when Nat Congdon real- 
ized its importance, somewhat, he 
wrote a letter thanking Mrs. Goodman for 
her wise advice, and for the kindness that 
made her influence so powerful with him, 
and it was reading this that caused the 
tears to fall like Some-dnops on the rose- 
bud face of the child lying in her lap. 
Mr. Goodman passed the epistle to Aunt 
’Melia, who, after slowly deciphering it, 
exclaimed, nodding her head winely, 
* There, didn’t I tell you so!” 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
HOW IS IT WITH YOU? 


BY REV. FE, HERBRUCK. 





kin) gprs this way with me. I am a 
salesman in a large business house, 
and my salary is increased and J rise in the 
estimation of my employer according to the 
sales Imake, And, in order to increase my 
trade, I must make myself popular with the 
people. When my companions go to the 
theatre I must go with them ; when they take 
a glass I must do so.” 

These are the words of a young man with 
whom we once spoke concerning the im- 
propriety of visiting theatres and places 
where drinks are sold. It is not necessary 
to say we were astonished at the idea. It 
made us feel very sad, especially when we 
remembered that he was the son of pious 
parents. But it is an idea entertained by 
many ambitious, foolish young men. Now 
with whom do they become popular? Isit 
with respectable people? Surely not. For 
it is about as difficult to find them at the 
above-named resorts as it is to find diamonds 
in Ohio. 

Why not be an active member of the 
Church and listen to the proclamation of the 
gospel? That were more becoming a soul 
bound for eternity. An honest Christian 
life is the best passport into the best so- 
ciety. The life of Christ in the seul with 
its sweet, magnetic power will draw about 
it similar souls, while the confidence and pa- 
tronage of Christians is worth more than 
the flattery and attachment of those who 
love this world. A young man can become 
just as popular among plain Christian pev- 
ple; and association with them will help to 
build up his interests here, and especially 
the character which grows stronger and 
purer all through life, and which is at last 
perfected when it is brought into the light 
of the Throne. 


The reasoning of the young man referred 
to would be practically this: “I must de- 
grade myself to increase the trade of my 
employer and my own salary, I must drink 
because it pleases my comrades, I must 
lose the respect of respectable people to 
gain the admiration of the lowest side of 
society. How dangerous a position this is. 
The sailor does a noble act when he endan- 














gers his life to save a sinking child, but not 
the man who endangers his soul to benefit 
his employer. 

How is it with you, young man, into whose 
hands these lines may fall? You may be 
inthe same position, You may have the 
same foolish idea. Stop and think the mat- 


ter over rightly. Change your course or 


you shall never reach the harbor. The sea 
you are sailing on is a dangerous one, and 
no vessel can pass through its turbulent 


waves and between its hidden recks. Change 
your course, and when you have found a 
peaceful reat in Christ, you will learn that 
the respect of honest and pious people, and 
the honor bestowed on you by the Lord, are 
worth more to you than all the money of 
the vile. Rather come poverty. Rather 
lose your position than gain the world and 
Jose your soul. How is it with you? 





HARVEST TIDE. 


BY 8S. J. STONE, 





A sower went to sow his seed: 

Drear was the place in fallow need ; 
Seemed, as he turned the barren soil, 
The cheerless winds to mock his toil: 
Fell chill, as if he wrought in vain, 
Tears of the melancholy rain. 


But still the sower sowed his seed : 

Few bade his lone emprise good speed ; 
What recked he? still his way he went 
And wrought as one who had been sent ; — 
Whose power of purpose, right of plan, 
Came of the Masier-husbandman. 


And so in trust he sowed his seed : 

in prayer he sowed, he sowed in deed; 
And ever to his secret soul, 

When mists or storms began to roll, 

in undertone serene and strong 

He sang the tower's ancient song. 


He tang, what time he sowed his seed, 
Of that Great Harvest's goldeo meed, 
The eud that tarrieth not; the hour 
When his dear Lord of love and power 
Should gather from the dust and foam 
His glorious gain at Harvest-home. 


Thus, day by day. he sowed his seed ; 

The white-winged reapers gave him speed, 
And from the barren ground up sprang 
Biade, flower, and fruit, whereof he sang: 
Albeit the foe sowed tares the while, 

The sullen waste began to smile! 


O Thou, by whom he sowed his seed, 
Thine be the praise for prayer and deed ! 
To Thee, O Father, as is meet, 

O Son, O Spirit, full and sweet 

On earth begin, in heaven abide, 

The Holy lauds of Harvest-tide! Amen. 


—The Sunday at Home. 





For The Sunday-Beheo! Times. 
T0 A TOUCHY PROFESSOR. 


BY HAM O'DAN. 


5A pgm SIR: I have often felt like ear- 

nestly thanking you for the strong 
manner in which you urged me to 
throw aside all paper, and preach 
freely and without notes in the pulpit. 
Now, after some six months (the 
time I pledged myself to you in the ex- 
periment), I have been so much encour- 
aged and blessed, I trust, that I have no 
notion of going back to the old plan. To 
preach now with a MS. before me 
would be like talking to a neighbor 
through a knot-hole in a high fence, 
The current of sympathy can no more 
pierce through seven thick sheets of ser- 
mon-paper than can a stream of electri- 
city penetrate a plate of glass. It is as 
cooling to inspiration as a contribution 
box is to the hymning ardor of my neigh- 
bor Closefist, who is so spiritually-minded 
that the very mention of money in the 
house of God hurts his feelings and 
wounds his wings. 

But I miss you in your accustomed 
place, and I do not want to believe that 
you have given us up, or abandoned the 
sanctuary. Is it not a very serious step 
to take? Can you really believe it is 
your duty to set such an example before 
a community where there are so many 
only too glad to have some excuse to give 
up the hearing of the gospel? Do you 
think you can justify yourself in such a 
course to the Master who bought you 
with his own blood? He sacrificed all 
for you; are you not willing to take up 
your cross for him? 

Can you suppose, for a moment, that 
you will be the gainer by entering upon 





a life of neglect of the ordinances of 
God’s House, when he has commanded 
you (Heb. 10: 25) not to forsake the as- 
sembly of his people; when he has com- 
manded, perhaps over a thousand times, 
to hear ye the Word of the Lord; when 
the Lord that bought you commands, 
“* Do this in remembrance of me ;” when 
he has so solemnly declared (Prov. 28: 
9), “He that turneth away his ear from 
hearing of the law, even his prayer shall 
be abomination’? The time is coming, 
and may be close at hand, when you 
would give all you possess to insure the 
answer of your prayers. See, betimes, 
that you do not despise the God-ap- 
pointed conditions of prayer, lest you cry 
in vain when the crisis is upon you. 

Your family need your example; the 
Church of God calls for your presence, 
your influence, your gifts; the whole 
community look on and are injured by 
your going backward. Your course dis- 
courages your pastor, disheartens the 
whole people, and makes it harder for us 
all to labor in that kingdom which you 
profess to love. 

The hinot is whispered from ear to ear 
that you have taken counsel of your 
covetous inclinations; that you think 
there are too many collections taken in 
church; that your pastor has had en- 
tirely too much to say about “ filthy 
lucre” (but do you consider it so filthy 
that you want to get it off of your hands?) ; 
that you claim that he should preach 
only Jesus Christ and him crucified, and 
let all other topics alone ;—indeed, you 
remember you warmly exhorted us, on a 
certain occasion, to preach only the 
“ cross” and not to talk about this sordid 
topic of money! money! money ! 

But did it never occur to you that 
those hands which were stretched on the 
cross for us must also lay that cross on 
every one of our idolatrous affections ; 
and covetousness is the deadliest and 
most deadening of all the sins in the 
Church of God to-day, and most needs 
to be nailed to the cross, and that, too, 
not with iron spikes but with gold ? 

What do you think of the religion of 
old Thrifty, who sang so loudly and lus- 
tily with up-turned eyes, 

*“ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were a tribute far too small ; 
Love 80 amazing, so divine, 
Demands my fire, iny soul, my all,” 
that he did not even see the contribu- 
tion-box as it passed ? 

Perhaps you will say, and say rightly, 
that it was worse than the economy of 
that man who, to save a small tax to the 
safe-deposit company, stored his jewels 
and bonds in his vld bureau and had his 
whole fortune swept away in one hour by 
the burglars; or the folly of him who to 
save the doctor’s fee lost his sight forever. 
We will go further than this and say, 
that the course of these men was wise 
compared with the line you are now pur- 
suing. 

Lely upon it, you are in danger of so 
incurring the displeasure of God, that he 
will send upon you some severe visita- 
tion ; for if you are really a Christian he 
cannot let pass such an open despising of 
his own ordinances. 

Now, dear friend, do please take these 
earnest words from one who longs to see 
you built up and benefited ; and if there 
is anything in the church to give you 
trouble, come and lend your hand to cor- 
rect it, and may God bless you and yours 
now and evermore. 

Your affectionate 
PASTOR, 
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BOOTS: OUR SEXTON. 





T seems a singular fact, however shoe- 
makers may explain it, that the peo- 
ple who wear “squeaky shoes” are the 
ones who almost invariably come late to 
the church, 

These are generally accustomed to oc- 
cupy seats pretty well up toward the 
front. As they pass from the vestibule 
to their seats they are pretty sure to re- 


ceive as much attention as reasonable | 


people should require. 

With regular and measured “ squeak,” 
“squeak,” they move up the aisle and 
cause one rank after another in the pews 
to turn “eyes right” and “eyes left” until 
they are seated, and the next tardy 
owner of squeaky shoes claims his share 
of attention. Who ever heard of a per- 
son accustomed to go late to church re- 








forming his habits and becoming an 
early attendant on account of “ musical 
shoes” ? 

It matters not that pastor and worship- 
ers, who desire to be attentive and de- 
vout, are disturbed by the “‘ squeakers ;” 
they will not change either their shoes 
or their habits. Taese people seem to be 
resolved that others shall know when 
they come and where they sit. Some 
churches have many more than others of 
those members who carry music in their 
boots, and but few churches are entirely 
free from them. 

Often the powers of endurance on the 
part of punctual worshipers are severely 
taxed by those late comers, who con- 
stantly remind you that they have soles, 
but the limits of a reasonable patience 
seem to be passed when the sexton, who 
acts as usher, insists on wearing “ musi- 
cal boots.” When others treat the con- 
gregation to these sounds there is con- 
siderable variety—running all the way 
from high C tolowG. Each man and 
woman shows individuality in his or her 
squeak, and then there is an endless 
variety. The people who have been 
observant can tell by the first squeak just 
who is coming, whether it be the weighty 
Mr. B. or the sprightly Mrs. Z. or the 
very dignified soapmaker, Mr. C. 

The variety is in some degree a miti- 
gation of the nuisance, but with the sex- 
ton, who is known as “ Boots,” there is 
no variation. He is like some stump- 
speakers, ‘“‘bound to be heard,” no mat- 
ter how many others may precede or fol- 
low him, Then his advantage over 
other squeakers is by no means small in 
this respect—that he is heard both in ad- 
vancing and returning. Others can only 
command attention as they go to their 
seats, but he commands eyes and ears 
as he departs as well as when‘he enters. 

“Boots” has been approached in all 
sorts of ways on this subject, but he 
holds his ground, and we verily believe 
he would rather be turned out of office 
than part with those particular boots. 

A performer on “bagpipes” might 
make his fortune if he could only pro- 
cure the sexton’s “boots,” and step 
around a little while playing, thus fur- 
nishing an effective accompaniment. 

We write this in hope of calling out 
some expression of sympathy from others 
who suffer in like manner; or else of 
hearing of some remedy for this evil 
which, in the hands of others, has proved 
effective. 

What shall be done with “ Boots, our 
Sexton,” and his corps of squeakers ? 

P.S.—The reader is requested to hand 
this to the person for whom it was written, 
and oblige MANY SUFFERERS. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


IT PAYS TO NOTICE POOR BOYS. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


USINESS men are all the time look- 
ing out for paying investments, but 
they will hardly find any that will yield 
them such large returns as kind words 
spoken to poor boys. It will often bring 
in “a hundred fold in this present lite 
and in the world to come life everlasting.” 
“Forty years ago,” said a stranger in 
our prayer-meeting, a few evenings ago, 
**T left this place to go to the great city 
and seek my fortune, One of the first 
errands on which I was sent was to the 
counting-room of a venerable business 
man who had a very benevolent face. He 
saw I was s country lad, and said to me 
kindly, ‘I suppose you have come down 
to New York toseek your fortune.’ ‘Yes, 
sir,’ I replied. ‘Well, my son,’ he con- 
tinued, as he laid his hand on my head, 
‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all things else shall 
be added unto you.’ ” 

The boy had heard those words a hun- 
dred times, no doubt, but never had they 
come home with such power to his soul. 
Everywhere through the noisy streets 
they followed him, until at last he was 
brought to the Saviour and led to dedi- 
cate himself wholly to his service. 

The heart of a stranger lad in astrange 
land is especially susceptible of good in- 
fluences. If he has lately been bereaved, 


and in consequence has been forced to go 
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out and depend on his own resources, the 
heart will be still more tender. The 
world seems very chilling to a boy who 
tries its sympathy for the first time, after 
having spent a childhood in the warm 
shelter of a loving home. An ice-bath 
in winter is about as exhilarating to the 
physical frame. A lad who had come 
from a Western home to New York said 
that one day walking along the wharf in 
a most depressed state of mind, he saw 
some boxes of merchandise marked with 
the name of his old home and the sight 
brought tears to his eyes. He felt as if 
he must cling to them and be carried 
along back to the familiar scenes so dear 
to him. 

Kind words to a boy in such a mood 
are surely like apples of gold. Christian 
counse! will touch his heart then, if ever. 
Ridicule of his home-sickness or sober 
looks will tend rather to harden the 
nature, Most people have a desire to 
have their names remembered by the 
world; but there is no monument like 
that which is built in a child’s memory. 
Forty years afterwards the lad first men- 
tioned remembered the old merchant 
with an almost filial affection. One of 
the joys of heaven he felt would be meet- 
ing with him again. 

A young man, whose heart was full of 
the Master’s tender love and pity for all 
the suffering, met a sad-faced boy going 
homeward in the rain. To offer a share 
of his umbrella, and then by a few 
friendly, loving words to draw out his 
history, was only in keeping with the 
young man’s character. He drew his 
arm closely within his, and no mother’s 
voice could have been more tender and 
sympathizing. The tears fell fast from 
the boy’s eyes as he listened to them. 
Drawing him a little aside in a secluded 
nook, he dropped the umbrella still 
lower, and breathed a few words of such 
earnest, heartfelt prayer for this poor 
boy that the child was entirely overcome. 
With a close, brotherly grasp of his hand 
he left him, but he seemed for days to 
live and move and breathe in his pres- 
ence. Better still, it brought Christ near 
to his soul, and gave him heavenly com- 
fort in his loneliness. This was the 
spirit in which this young man walked 
through the paths of this world. His was 
the honor of those “who turn many to 
righteousness.” His was a monument 
even on earth, more lasting than any in 
Greenwood. 

If we are none of us required to do 
more good to others than we can, yet we 
are all required to do no less, Every 
neglected opportunity will rise up against 
us to reproach our memory. They press 
us on every side, these golden chances to 
bless our fellows, and not the smallest of 
them will ever come back to us again. 
“We pass through this world but once.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO. 





N Northeastern Pennsylvania is a 

- small mining village, known by name 
to the entire country by reason of an ap- 
palling calamity that occurred there a few 
years since. It contains a mixed popu- 
lation, and for a long time has been noted 
for indifference to religion, Sabbath 
breaking, drunkenness, profanity, and 
general looseness of morals. Few, aside 
from Catholics, ever attended a church. 
Several times a Sabbath-school was 
started in the school-house of the place, 
but its projectors soon grew discouraged 
and ceased their efforts. Occasionally a 
Methodist local preacher would hold a 
series of meetings, which would excite 
and draw out some for a time, but soon 
the effects would disappear; sin would 
rage as before. Boys and girls were 
growing up reckless and depraved, and 
no efforts were being made to win them 
to a life of virtue and truth. 
the place lived a young farmer. He was 
of Irish descent on his father’s side, who 
had died a Roman Catholic. His mother 
was a Protestant. The son, though hay- 
ing a Christian wife, showed little re- 
spect for religion. He rarely attended 
church. The Sabbath was but little more 
to him than a week day. More than 
one vice found in him a ready ally. Sun- 
day and week days he mingled and 


In sight of 








traded with the careless and reckless 
ones near by. But the Lord had a work 
for him to do. He showed his mercy 
and grace by sending the Spirit to touch 
his heart. The instrument used to awaken 
him was the death of his mother and the 
increasing dissipation of a brother. 
Mother and son, during her last days, 
became most anxious for the rescue of 
the one hastening to destruction. The 
son began to reflect upon the way to save 
him. But it led to bis asking, “How 
much better in heart am [, and do not 
I need to be saved myself?” He saw 
his own danger and need of reformation, 
as well as salvation. The way was 
pointed out and he embraced it. With- 
out waiting to be assured of his accept- 
ance and conversion he began to follow 
the Lord. The family altar was erected 
in his home; a public profession of re- 
ligion was made by union with the 
church, and soon he began to inquire, 
“When may I work for the Lord outside 
of my own family?” His pastor pointed 
to the field we have described, and said, 
“Open a Sunday-school there.” The 
advice was followed, and a few Sundays 
after saw a number of children gathering 
in the frame school-house upon the side 
of the steep and rocky cliff. Our friend 
knew but little of the way of conducting 
a Sabbath-school or of imparting religi- 
ous instruction. He had received but 
little of the latter himself. It required 
moral courage to face that people and lift 
his voice in prayer. There were few to 
help him in his work, and some who tried 
to do so were anything else but helpful. 
The predictions were many that the 
school would soon share the fate of 
those that had preceded it. But the 
faith of the superintendent was fed from 
above. He not only labored faithfully, 
but he prayed much He prayed for 
the school; he prayed for individual 
scholars; he prayed for the men and 
women of the village. He started a 
Wednesday evening meeting for the study 
of the lessons and for prayer, and held 
it around at the children’s houses. He 
visited the scholars at their homes. Most 
of the work of instruction and of obtain- 
ing supplies devolved upon him. Outof 
his own limited means chiefly were pro- 
cured books, papers, etc. On the Sab- 
bath morning his farm wagon was har- 
nessed and a load of his boys and girls, 
as many as could be packed in, was taken 
three miles to church. Was a Sabbath- 
school Convention held within six or 
eight miles he attended with some of his 
school. He had discouragements many, 
and sometimes was tempted to think that 
the Lord would have nothing to do with 
such a heedless, hardened class of sin- 
ners. Swill he had hope for the young, 
and most earnestly sought to train them 
for Jesus and his work. A year passed 
by; a second was well on toward com- 
pletion, and then there was seen evidence 
of the Lord’s presence in the hearts of 
boys and girls. They began to throb 
with emotion at mention of a Saviour’s 


name. Neighboring revival meetings 
were attended. Some asked to be led to 
Jesus. And then at the request of our 


superintendent meetings were held in 
the school-house. They were precious 
tomany. Not only boys and girls, but 
young men and women, fathers and 
mothers, stood up and asked to be prayed 
tor. The indifferent and profane were 
converted into followers ot the Lord. 
Upwards of twenty found an interest 
in the Saviour of sinners. Thirteen 
at one time united with the church, 
in which our earnest young Sabbath- 
school worker is now a ruling elder, and 
every Sabbath we see most of them with 
him at the morning services. 

The leaven, we trust, is still working 
and others are yet to be saved for Christ 
in that formerly neglected place. It is 
changed now. The Sabbath makes itself 
felt. Were it not for the Catholie popu- 
lation it would be a quiet and peaceful 
day there. And that Sabbath-school on 
the hill-side, and that Wednesday even- 
ing prayer-meeting, and now a Sunday 
evening meeting for exhortation, all con- 
ducted by our young farmer, continue to 
exert their Christianizing influences and 
to train the children to ve useful, godly 
men and women. Ob, what a blessed 
instrumentality for good to a neighbor- 
hood may one humble man be! And 
what a blessed reward may he obtain! 

As we have written this sketch we have 
felt how inadequate was language to con- 
vey & proper representation of a good 
and usefui work begun and carried on 
by a zealous, prayertul servant of Christ. 





But we felt that there might” be some- 
thing in it to stimulate others to go and 
labor for Jesus in neglected regions near 
them. We have need of Harlan Pages 
all over our land. The ministry cannot 
do the work that is to be done; they faint 
under the burden. There are laymen in 
almost every church who, if they would, 
could be the effective missionaries of the 
town or community. What they need 
is faith and zeal, which will enable them 
to labor even alone and under discour- 
agements. Sooner or latter the blessing 
will come. And, oh, what glorious pay 
for all they expend! To lead one adult 
to Christ ought to be the glory of a life- 
time, but to lead a band of youth to love 
him and give their hearts to him is to 
set in operation a train of infivences 
which will be felt for generations. 

What Christian can hesitate to enter 
upon such work? We es We 





“HAVING DONE ALL TO STAND.” 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





«Ten thousand times ten thousaud, 
In sparkling raiment bright, 
The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light.” 
*Tis finished —all is finished, 
Their fight with death and sin; 
Fling open wide the golden gates 
And let the victors in. 


What rush of hallelujahs 

Fills all the earth and sky ! 
What ringing of a thousand harps 

Bespeuaks the triumph nigh ! 
O day for which creation 

And all its tribes were made! 
O joy for all its former woes 

A thousand foid repaid ! 


Oh, then, what raptured greetings 
On Canaan’s happy shore, 
What knitting severed friendships up, 
Where partings are no more! 
Then eyes with joy shall sparkle 
That brimmed with tears of late: 
Orphans no longer tatherless, 
Nor widows desolate. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
SPOILED IN COOKING. 


BY A COOK, 


HE character of the dishes which are 
placed upon the table depends on the 
cook no less than upon the caterer. The 
finest old government Java coffee often 
appears as muddy and uninviting as the 
water just dipped from the turbid Mis- 
souri. The very best provisions are very 
often spoiled in the cooking, and in such 
case there is no one to blame but the cook. 
Cooking is both an art and a science, 
and, as a rule, those will succeed best in 
the art who have made a study of the 
science, The really skillful cook needs 
to look over a wide range, considering 
the persons to be fed and their habits ; 
the season and its requirements; the pro- 
visions, and the most healthful and appe- 
tizing preparations into which thy can 
be wrought. 

The delicacies which would be exceed- 
ingly valuable for a sick room would be 
of little use if served up to a band of 
hungry wood-choppers, and the strong 
dish of boiled ham and cabbage, which 
would be eagerly welcomed by field- 
hands, would be poisonous to the invalid 
just recovering from a protracted sick- 
ness. There is a common idea that cook- 
ing is a sort of menial work, which is 
beneath the dignity of intelligent and 
cultured persons, and can be done by any 
one who can kindle a fire and wash a pot. 
This view is false, and in consequence of 
its prevalence ill-health, and sin, and 
suffering prevail largely and needlessly. 
A cook should have culture, tact, reso- 
lution, judgment, and experimental 
knowledge. For lack of these qualifica- 
tions good food is often spoiled, life 
shortened, and a host of ills let loose. 
So much for cooking for the body. 

How is it with those who provide for 
the class table from Sabbath to Sabbath? 
Do we not frequently find good food 
badly served up? In this case there is 
never room for any question in regard to 
the quality of the provision. It is God’s 
supply, and in itseif is “‘richer than the 
honeycomb.” Sometimes teachers serve 
up the provision uncooked, and the class 
sits down to its Sabbath meal to find that 
absolutely nothing has been done by the 
teacher to prepare it. 

Imagine any one serving up flour, po- 
tatoes, meat, and other substances in 
such a way to his invited guests! He 





would not be troubled by their presence 
very often. Again we find the cook 
bringing to the table not the best of the 
supplies laid to his hand but the very 
things which should be laid aside. He 
serves up the husk, while the corn is left 
out. He dishes up the tea leaves and 
throws away the “drawing” from the 
leaves. He carefully sets ont the bran, 
and never so much as intimates that 
there is a sweet, rich kernel full of nour- 
ishment. 

There is a good deal of teaching which 
reminds one of this style of cooking. 
Teachers dwell on the letter and lose the 
life and spirit. They give the form and 
ignore the substance. Those who feed 
at their tables fare very much as the 
Prodigal Son “would fata have done.” 
They spoil their food in the cooking and 
their work—why, the scholars do not 
enjoy it. 

We once heard a man telling his friend 
that “he enjoyed poor health,”, but we 
never fuund boys or girls yet who would 
say that they “enjoyed such poor cook- 
ing.” 

Our ‘‘Sanday-school cooks” need to 
realize the dignity and responsibility of 
their office more fully, and then they 
will bring their energies to bear on a 
better preparation for their weekly table, 
and set out food which will be both ap- 
petizing and healthful. To serve up 
raw food, or food half cooked, or badly 
cooked, will not answer, and any one who 
cannot, or will not, do better than this 
had better leave the Sunday-school 
kitchen. This whole subject is very sug- 
gestive, and we leave it, asking each 
teacher to study the “art of cooking” in 
the matter of his preparation for his class, 

Every landlord who sets an inviting 
table soon gets to be known and appre- 
ciated by grateful guests. 

Let the teachers of our Sabbath-schools 
learn from “The Logan House” and the 
‘“*Massasoit House” that he who “sets a 
good table” for the mind and for the 
heart does a more noble service than he 
who ministers well to the bodily needs of 
others, important as that is. 





For The 8unday-Schoo! Times, 
CULTIVATE A LOVE FOR NATURE. 


N? long ago I went out for a walk, 
taking a little girl as my com- 
panion. Tired of the heat and bustle of 
the city, the calm beauty of the country 
fell upon me like a psalm of rest. But it 
is of my little companion that I wish to 
speak. In sunset sky, in stream, in tree 
and flower did this little maiden find 
something to enjoy, and as I listened to 
her childish exclamations of delight I 
earnestly wished that all little ones 
might be imbued with the same deep 
love for the beauties which God has 
placed about us. 

There are children like my little friend 
born with such keen sensibilities to all 
things beautiful that they need no 
teacher to interpret to them the beauties 
of nature, and there are thousands of 
other children not endowed with such 
keen perceptions of beauty, who miss 
the pure happiness that might thus be 
afforded, through the neglect of parents 
and teachers. Therefore to the mother 
and the teacher I would say, draw the 
attention of the little ones to the natural 
beauties that surround them. Teach 
them the names of the trees about their 
home, the difference in their forms, man- 
ner of growth, in shape and color of fo- 
liage. Teach them to know and love 
the cultivated flowers in your garden, 
and the wild flowers in the woods and 
fields. 

Develop in the hearts of the children 


‘a love for these beautiful things, im- 


pressing upon them the fact that their 
heaventy Father, out of his great love, 
made them for our enjoyment, and you 
will have opened to them a boundless 
source of happiness which cannot fail to 
ennoble and refine them. F. A. E, 





NEVER! so people say to themselves, 
forgetting how short their nevers are. 
Never! we say ; an image of all eternity 
makes us reel as it dazzles before us; but 
never is not an eternity, only a poor lit- 
tle life wearing away day by day, hour 
by hour. Seventy or eighty years and 
our never is over with us,—Miss Thacks~ 
eray. 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XXXV. 
(For Sunday, August 29th, 1875.) 


SURIECT: 
FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH. 





TEXT: John 8:28 36 





2, Then said Jesus onto 32. And ye shall know 


them, When ye have | the truth, and the truth 
lifted up the Son of man, | shall make you free, 

then shall ye know that 23. They answered him, 
1 am he, and that IL do | We be Abraham's seed, 
nothing of myself; But | and were never in bond- 
as my Father hath taught |.age to any man: how 
me, Lapeak these things. | sayest thou, Ye shall be 

wy. And he thatsent me | made free? 


is with me: the Father 


4. Jesus answered them, 
hath not left me alone; 


Verily, verily, I say unto 


for I do always those | you, Whosoever commit. 

things that please him, teth sin is the servant of 
», As he spake these | sin. 

words, many believed on a. And the servant 


him, abideth not in the house 
“i, Then said Jesns to , for ever: but the Son 

those Jews which believ- | abideth ever. 

et on him, If ye continue 46. If the Son therefore 

in my word, fhen are ye | shall make you free, ye 

my disciples indeed; shall be free {ndeed. 








Read in connection with the lesson the 
following passages: Gal, 4: 19-31; 5:1, 3, 
26, 29; Rom. 4: 13-16; 6: 12-18; 8: 2; 
9: 7,8; Luke 4:17-19. Together with the 
Golden Text, let the scholars recite verses 
31, 32, and 36, 

The chief topic of the lesson is spritual 
freedom, through belief of the truth concern- 
ing Christ, and taught by him. It is a sub- 
ject of profound and vital importance, but 
it is not easy so to present it as to bring it 
within the comprehension of children. This 
freedom needs to be experimentally enjoyed, 
in order to be clearly apprehended. May 
each teacher, in the enjoyment of that liberty 
with which the children of God are made 
free, and which Christ, the Son, alone can 
give, be enabled wisely so to adapt his in- 
structions to the capacity and character of 
his class that they may om to know the 
t-uth which makes us free indeed ! 


THE CONNECTION, 

When, at the close of the feast of the 
Tabernacle, the oflicers made their re- 
port to the Sanhedrim that they had not 
taken Jesus, they assigned as the reason 
his wonderful power as a teacher. The 
Pharisees were disappointed and enraged, 
and taunted them with being deceived and 
led away by an impostor. Greatly to their 
— one of their own number, he who 
had visited Jesus by night, spoke out in his 
favor. The meeting seems to have broken 
up hastily and every man went into his own 
house. Jesus went to the Mount of Olives, 
as was his wont for retirement, meditation, 
and prayer. There he spent the night, 
whether in the home of his friends at Beth- 
any, or in the garden of Gethsemane, we 
know not. Refreshed by the grateful, quiet, 
and spiritual communion of the night, he 
returned early in the morning to the temple 
and tanght the people; while thus engaged 
the Pharisees interrupted him, and wickedly 
sought to involve him in difficulty, by bring- 
ing before his notice an offender against the 
law, and asking him to give an opinion in 
the case. Knowing their hypocrisy and 
malicious intent, he severely rebuked them, 
and they went away. He then continued 
his discourse in reference to his character 
as the light of the world and his relations to 
the Father. His hearers failed to under- 
stand him, or even willfully misinterpreted 
his sayings. Then Jesus uttered the words 
which constitute 

THE LESSON, 
in which we have the lifting up of Christ 
and its revealing power ; the test of true dis- 
cipleship; the slavery of sin, and the free- 
dom which Christ confers. 


I. The Lifting up of Christ and its 
Revealing Power. (28-29.) 


Our Lord here refers to his approaching 
death, the manner of it, and the agents by 
whom it would be brought to pass. The 
phrase “lifted up,” used repeatedly by the 
Saviour himself, is a prophetic allusion to 
his crucifixion (see 3: 14; 12: 32-33; 18: 
32), but it refers alike to his suffering and 
the glory that should follow, in his resur- 
rection and ascension. Jesus thus foresaw 
his own death, and forewarns them of what 
they should do unto him. He also states 
that they would then have convincing evi- 
dence of his Messiahship, and his relations 
to the Father, for he would then be de-- 
clared to be the Son of God with power. 
(Rom. 1: 4.) 

‘Then shall ye know.” 1. By the mi-« 
racies and wonders attending his cru- 





cifixion, The darkness, the earthquake, 
the rent veil, and the risen dead, all at- 
tested his divine commission, and many, 
like the centurion, were thus convinced that 
he was the Son of Go4, 

2. By his resurrection and asrcen- 
sion. The divine seal was thus set upon 
his claims, his character, and his work, and 
all he had said and done was shown to be 
pleasing to God. 

3. By the outpouring of the Spirit. 
On the day of Pentecost many were led to 
believe on him as the Christ, the divine 
Messiah; probably not a few of those who 
were cnvitfing at his claims were then con- 
verted to the faith. 

4. By the fearful judgments of God. 
The destruction of Jerusalem, the demoli- 
tion of the temple, and the slaughter and 
dispersion of the ple, confirmed the 
truth of his words, that God was with him 
and that he and the Father were one, and 
many believed on him. (See Matt. 27: 54; 
Luke 23: 47-48; Acts 2: 41; 6:7.) 

Il, The Test of True Discipleship. 

(30-32.) 


When our Lord had spoken with such 
solemnity and pathos of what was about to 
befall him, and the consequences which 
would follow, many, though but dimly com- 
prehending the meaning of his profound 
utterances, were drawn toward him and 
confessed themselves his disciples. Jesus 
looked with compassion upon those who be- 
lieved on him, and knowing the trials to 
which they would be subjected, sought to 
confirm and strengthen their faith. He 
warns them that genuine discipleship im- 
plied more than a mere profession or avowal 
of faith in him, more than a feeling of de- 
votion for him at the time, however sincere 
and fervent. It is a deep abiding convic- 
tion of his claims and a hearty unreserved 
trust in him at all times. “If ye continue 
in my word.” If ye not only receive, but 
retain the truth which I teach you concern- 
ing myself, if ye love it, keep it, and walk 
in it steadfastly and fearlessly, then will ye 
be my disciples indeed. 

1. A true Christian heartily receives 
the doctrines of Christ. If we would be 
followers of Christ, we must in our inmost 
souls hold fast to all his teachings however 
opposed to the wisdom of the world, or 
humbling to the natural pride of the human 
heart; we must continue to do his will by 
obeying his word in all things so far as 
known to us. We must abide in Christ. 
(15: 7; Col. 1:23; Heb. 10: 38-39.) 

2. A true Christian gradually ate 
tains a clearer knowledge of the 
truth. If we persevere in obeying the 
truth, we shall be more and more convinced 
of its reality and power, and it will prove 
the joy and strength of our hearts. By fol- 
lowing on to know the Lord we shall truly 
know him, and “ prove what is that good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
(Hos, 6:3; Rom. 12: 2; John 7: 17.) 

3 A true Christian happily enjoys 
freedom. Believing in Christ Jesus, we 
are delivered from the fear of condemna- 
tion, of the future, and of death,—from the 
darkness of error and superstition, and from 
the bondage of sin and depravity. (Rom. 
8:1; John 14: 1-3; 1 Cor. 15: 55-57.) 

IlI, The Slavery of Sin. (33, 34.) 


Some who were present and heard the 
statement of Jesus about the freedom which 
his doctrine confers and secures, were of- 
fended, because his words implied that they 
were not free. Actuated by national pride, 
and jealous for their ancestral glory, they 
utter the vain boast that they were of Abra- 
ham’s seed and had never been in bondage. 
They surely could not be so ignorant either 
of their past history or present condition, 
as to assert this as a literal fact, for their fa- 
thers had been bondmen in Egypt, and they 
themselves were now the vassals of Rome, 
but in their wounded vanity they made a 
blustering boast of the dignity of their race 
and sovereignty of their nation, as though 
they had never acknowledged subjection to 
a foreign power, and only reluctantly yielded 
for a time to superior force. They held the 
doctrine that the lowliest son of Abraham 
was the peer of kings, 

Our Lord overlooks their exclusive refer- 
ence to political freedom and directs their 
attention to a thraldom more severe and de- 
plorable than that of Egypt, or Babylon, or 
Sine--4 spiritual bondage, the slavery of 
sin, from which he alone could emancipate 
them. “ Whosoever committeth sin,” that 
is he who lives in the practice of known sin, 
is a slave. 

1. Every sinner is a slave to a hard 
master. Servitude in any form isa bur- 
den ; bondage under political oppression is a 
great calamity; personal slavery is a cruel 
wrong; the tyranny of priestcraft is a de- 
pressing load ; yet under any or all of these 
aman may be a child of God, the freedman 
of Christ, and an heir of the kingdom. But 
when sin reigns in us and has dominion over 
us, we are verily slaves,—slaves to our own 





evil tempers and passions, and to all evil. 
(Rom. 6: 16; 2 Pet. 2: 19.) 

2. The longer the sinner lives in sin, 
the stronger the bonds become. [vil 
habits are quickly formed and rapidly ac- 
quire great power. What we do frequently 
we repeat readily until it is done almost un- 
consciously. The pathway of transgression 
leads down an ever increasing declivity 
which terminates in death. It is a fearful 
thing to be under the dominion of evil. (Isa. 
5:18 and 20; Rom.7: 23, 24; James 1: 14, 
15; Rom. 6 : 21 and 23.) 


IV, The Freedom which Christ Con- 
fers. (35-36.) 

The mission of Jesus Christ was “to give 
liberty to the captives.”” He is the world’s 

eat emancipator. He came to break all 

nds. The gospel of Jesus is the great 
charter of all true liberty, civil and religious, 
social and personal. Its doctrines are fa- 
vorable to political freedom and to mental 
independence and are opposed to all oppres- 
sion and injustice, to tyranny and persecu- 
tion of every kind. Its spirit is love. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and it enjoins peace, long suffering, forbear- 
ance, and the charity which thinketh no 
evil. But Jesus came not to give civil lib- 
erty or political freedom to society by force 
or by legislation, but to give spiritual free- 
dom to the soul by the truth. 

1. Thetruth concerning God. Asa 
a requiring all who worship him to wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth, and not 
merely by rites and ceremonies and outward 
observances. As Love, commending his love 
to us in the gift of his Son. As Merciful, 
waiting to be gracious a-d ready to forgive 
all that come unto him through faith in his 
Son. Asa Father, pitying his children and 
yearning over them. 

2. The trath concerning man. As 
fallen and depraved, but the object of divine 
mercy and capable of being restored to the 
likeness and favor of God. As the slave of 
sin, but by divine grace destined to be 
the child of God and the heir of glory. As 
dying, yet immortal, possessing through him 
eternal life, and assured of a glorious resur- 
rection. 

3. The truth concerning himself. As 
the Son of God, the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world—the light and the life of men, the way, 
the truth and the life. The redeemer, the 
liberator, the leader of his people—their 
prophet, priest and king. If Christ makes 
us free by the power of his truth, we shall 
be free indeed. 

1. Free from the dominion of sin. 
The believer in Christ is not only delivered 
from the guilt of sin, being freely pardoned 
for the sake of Christ, but he is saved from 
its power, being renewed by the Spirit of 
Christ. (Rom. 6: 14, 18, 22; Rom. 8 : 2-4; 
Luke 1: 74-75.) 

2. Free from fear. Fear always en- 
slaves while faith and hope inspire and 
liberate. The believer in Christ is assured 
that all things shall work together for his 
good, and that he is under the loving, provi- 
dent care and guidance of his heavenly 
Father. However dark the night, and wild 
the storm, a wise pilot is at the helm. The 
fear of death itself is removed, for Jesus has 
conquered death, our immortality is sure. 

3. Free to serve God. The believer is 
free with all the powers of body and soul 
to glorify God, and to enjoy him. Free in 
thought, feeling and affection in reference to 
duty and privilege. Free from all undue 
anxiety or care, about the present or the fu- 
ture. Free tocast all his cares upon him. The 
true Christian is the only free man. How 
glorious is this spiritual freedom! what a 
boon and a blessedness it is! 

1. Do we look on a crucified Christ as our 
way to the Father—our only salvation, our 
hope, our joy ? 

2. Are we his true, humble, grateful, lov- 
ing disciples? Do we truly learn of him? 
Do we experimentally know the truth ? 

3. Are we delivered from the bondage of 
sin? Are we saved from its enthralling 
power as well as its condemning guilt? 

Let us all seek for the freedom which 
Christ confers—the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. May we have freedom of 
access into his presence now, and an abun- 
dant entrance into his kingdom hereafter! 





‘The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 


FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH. 





Proofs for Teachers’ Stady. 


Servants of Satan—1 John 3:5. 
Ww Romans 6: 23. 

Yoke of Bondage—Gal. 5:1. 
Yoke of Christ—Matt, 11 : 28-30. 
Free Through Christ—Is. 42 : 1-8, 
Sons of God—Gal. 4: 3-9. 

Heirs of Glory—Rom. 8: 14-23, 





NORMAL HINTS. 


| er Primary-classes could follow the 
reasoning in all the verses of this lesson 
or comprehend its connection with the rest 
of the chapter. It seems best in this case 
to endeavor to give a practical lesson for 
daily life, a warning against the slavery of 
sin, using such figures and illustrations as 
will impress that the only freedom and 
safety is through Christ, and actively and 
obediently to continue in his Word. 

Teachers who attempt the whole lesson 
should themselves grasp the subject as given 
in the masterly argument of Paul to the 
Romans—chapters 3-8. Those who wish to 
preserve the connection with previous les- 
sons can reduce the conversation of Christ 
with the Jews to the simplest narrative form 
possible. Question upon time, place and 
sayings as developed in last Jesson. Then tell 
them Jesus was again talking in the temple 
when he spoke some of the words we are to 
study to-day. He talked of his Father, but 
they did not understand whom he meant ; he 
said that after they had lifted him up they 
would know that the Father was with him. 

Hew was he lifted up? Who is_ his 
Father? Some of the Fete believed he 
was the Christ, so long promised. Was it 
enough to know who he was? Jesus told 
them how to be really and truly his dis- 
ciples. He said, 

Continue in My Word. 
What does that mean? Then he said, “ // 
you will continue in my Word you shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

They were angry, they did not answer a 
word about his being lifted up, but when he 
talked about being free they began to boast 
that they were Abraham’s children and 
were never in bondage to any man. Wasa 
that true? Were the Jews ever slaves? (If 
the children do not know, tell of Babylon, and 
question to recall Daniel and the three 
young men.) Evenwhile they talked there 
were Roman soldiers walking up and down 
the streets. All the money they put in the 
boxes in the temple was stamped with the 
image of Cesar, Emperor of Rome, and 
every Jew had to pay taxes to Rome. 
(Mark 12: 14-17.) hy? Because they 
were not free, for all Judea belonged to the 
Romans. (Luke 2: 1-3.) But this was not 
what Jesus meant; he was talking about 
their souls and their lives, not their country 
or its rulers; he meant the bondage of sin. 
They ought to have understood him for this 
is what he said (write thus on blackboard) : 


Renee ee eres ceneeeeeeereeeeeeesesaeeresecs Heseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee ee © 


Whosoever Committeth SIN 
Is the Servant of 


aeeeesceeceresesesooeees Oe nee enneneseeseeeneseeescereseess ceneee : 


Do you ever sin? Is there any one who 
does not sin? Sin, then, isour master. Ser- 
vant is another name for slave; slaves some- 
times wear chains lest they should escape, 
for they are bound to their master. 

How came sin in the world? Who told 
the first lie? Where? Sin then is another 
name for Satan. Adam and Eve did Satan’s 
will and became his servants. A master 
pays his servants who work for him; the 
Bible says, “The wages of sin is death.” 
What became of Adam and Eve? 

How is such a servant to get free from 
chains of sorrow in this life and death at 
last? Surely the world is a great prison- 
houve of sin? Is there any escape? There 
was once a man in prison for something he 
had said against the king. He was sent for 
to come before the king. Led up close to 
him he trembled so with fear that his chains 
clanked, for he expected to hear sentence of 
death. With a hollow voice he spoke: 
“ But for theseirons which hold me, I would 
kneel and beg for mercy.” The king reached 
out his hand to the fetters. They fell; for he 
touched secret Bins § which fastened them. 
“You are pardoned,” said he, “go, and 
serve your king.” Don’t you think he was 
ever after a faithful subject ? 

Jesus looked from heaven and saw the 
whole world in chains of sin. God “so 
loved the world” that he pitied their slavery. 
Jesus came to set them free. What does 
our Golden Text of last week say? Our 
text of to-day tells what he came for. (Have 
it recited. Never use, or accept in answers, 
any word not understood without giving ex- 
planation; thus get or give meaning of pro- 
claim, liberty, captive, prison.) God calls 
this world a prisen-house of sin. Seven 
hundred years Lehre Jesus was born, one of 
the prophets told what he should do. 
(Read Is. 42:7.) Jesus knows how heavy 
the chains of sin are, how tight they hold. 

Solomon said the wicked were held by 
cords of sin. (Prov. 5:22.) Paul calls sin 
the “yoke of bondage” and that Christ has 
made us free. Christ says, “ My yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” We must 
either wear the chains of sin or take the 
yoke of Christ. If we are servants of sin 


we shall receive the wages—death ; but to 
those who become Christ’s servants there ia 
a free gift—eternal life. 
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There was a custom with the Romans, 
when the father died, and the eldest son 
came to have his father’s property, to ret 
free those who were born slaves in his 
father’s house. So Paul writes to the Ro- 
mans that those who are made free in Christ, 
the Son of God, shall be children of God. 
Do not children have a right to the home 
and money of their fathers and are called 
heirs? So the children of God shail not 
only be made free in this life, but after death 
shall live with Christ and possess heaven 
and glory withhim. Which will you choose 
to he, a servant of sin or a child’ of Christ? 

What is sin? Jt is breaking or trans- 
gressing God’s law. (Write on board) 


SIN 
Holds all Bound in 
TRANSGRESSION. 


SOR een em eee aeeenes eee nerenseseseeeeseenentee Seneeesaeneeee ereeeee > 


Satan tries to get every body in the chains 
of sin, then he holds them there. Some- 
times they do not know it, for sin blinds as 
well as binds ; the Jews did not know they 
needed to be free even when Jesus told them 
so. (Get the children to name some of their 
daily temptations, such as heedlessness when 
mother speaks, disobedience, petulance, ill- 
humor, anger, envy, etc. Spell the word 
made by initials on the board.) Tell how 
easily habit is formed, thoughtlessly, in play. 
Tell meaning of word habit, from the Latin 
to have, to hold; so bad habits become 
chains that bind fast. 

A young girl with others was visiting a 
prison. On the table in the office lay a pair 
of new bright handcuffs open. “ Suppose 
you try them on, for fun,” said one. She 
put a hand in each, they closed with a 
spring, fast and firm over the golden brace- 
lets sne wore. How they laughed to see the 
nvr hands fastened together with the 
1eavy chain. Then they tried to take them 
off—in vain ; the officers of the prison came, 
they sent for a locksmith, it was no use; the 
only man who had the key to the strange 
lock was absent, miles away. The day wore 
on; it was night before he arrived on the 
train, and the foolish girl was relieved from 
torture, 

How shall we keep from falling into habits 
stronger and harder to break than hand- 
cuffs and chains? 

Jesus said, ‘Continue in my words.” 
Let little hearts be made free by Christ, 
filled with his love, and little hands and 
lips will be his servants. 

Sing, or repeat, with appropriate gestures,* 

“Oh, what can little hands do 
To please the King of heaven ?” 


* Given in that valuable mannal, “ The Infant 
Class,” by Miss Timanus, now Mrs, Crafts. 


DAILY HOME READINGS. 





: Monday—Exodus 20 : 1-17. : 
: Twesday—John 14 : 23-31. ; 
3 Wednesday— Romans 8; 17-35. 
: Thursday—James 2 : 12-26, 

y— Romans 6 : 16-23. 
: Saturday—James 1 : 22~27. 
: Sunday—John 8 : 


oO name ee eeeenaneenee tees cseennsenenens 


seeeeeereee 


28-36. 





THE COMMENTARY. 


John 8 : 28-36 








28. Ye shall know that I am he: whether you 
wil own it or not before men you shali be 
made to know it in your own conscience. 

Lifted up: Lifted up upon the cross, as 
the brazen serpent upon the pole, as the sacri- 
fiees under the law, which, when they were 
otfered, were said to be elevated or lifted up; 
hence the burnt-offerings, the most ancient 
and honorable of all, were cailed elevations, 
and in many other offerings they used the sig- 
nificant ceremony of heaving the sacrifice up 
aud moving it before the rd; thus was 
Christ liftea up. Or it notes that his death 
was his exaltation.—lenry. 

29. Is with me: This is something further 
than the mere commission or autnority. He 
evjoyed the Fatner’s presence. This refers, 
fartner, to the mystery of the oneness which 
he had with the Father. He was not appointed 
to do his work alone, nor was he actiug alone 
—but in close companionship with the unseen 
Father,—thne Father's fellow.—Jacobus, 

81. Continue: They only that continue in 
Christs Word shali be accepted as his dis- 
cipies indeed, that adhere to his Word in 
every instance without partiality and abide 
by it to the end without apostasy. It 1s to 
dwell in Christ's Word as @ mun does at home, 
which is his centre rest and refuge.— Henry. 

It may be worth the while of any Christian 
man to notice, as he reads the Bible, what 
amazing stress is laid throughout on perse- 
verance to the end. Patience must have her 
perfect work.—Piain Commentary. 

32. Ye shall know the trath: Even those 
who are true discipies and believers inaeed, 
may be, and are, much in the dark concern- 
ing many things which they should know. 
God’s children are but children and under- 
Stand and speak as children. Did we not 
need to be taught we shouid not need to be 
his disciples.— Henry 


Freedom is the exemption of the sons of 


God from all adverse power, namely from sin 

and its siavery, and from death.— Bengel. 
Free: Justification makes us free from the 

guilt of sin; sanctification makes us free from 





the bondage of corruption. apa truth frees 
us from the yoke of the ceremonial law and 
the more grievous burden of the traditions of 
the elders. It makes us free from our spirit- 
ua! enemies, sree from prejudices, mistakes. 
and false notions.— Henry. 

33. Were never in bondage: They speak 
of their own age, for their forefathers hada 
served the kings of Egypt, and of Babylon.— 
Bengel. 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


He hath sent me to bind up 
the broken hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, 
and the openirg of the prison 
to them thatare bound, 

—Isaiah 61:1 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES. 
1. What? Who? 


GoD's AVIOUR 
SATAN’S Servant, The Giese. 
CHRIST'S AVED 
2 


we 


HOW 


To IND 
TO fox LOW 


TO BE REE IN 


ChAT, 


GIVES 
GT, : ma | LOVE, 


Zz 


| 
oq 
| 
| ™ | LEARNING, 
| 


TO ALL WHO LOOK AND BELIEVE. 


CTF VE CONTINUE 
N MY WORD 
THEN 


ARE MY DISCIPLES.” 
SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH.” 
SHALL BE MADE FREE.” 
SHALL BE FREE INDEED.” 


a i 


FREEDOM BY 


*¢C-ONTINUE YE IN MY WORD.” 
**H-OLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD.” 
**R-ECKON YOURSELVES DEAD TO SIN.” 
**I-N WHOM WE HAVE REDEMPTION.” 
**S-TAND FAST IN THE LIBERTY.” 
*s'T-HERE IS NOW NO CONDEMNATION,” 


t¢ HOM THE SON M\KES 


SHALL INDEED BE FREE.” 


HOSOEVER COMMITTETH 7 79 
Is THE SERVANT OF SIN . 


Contrast Between 
SPIRITUAL 
BONDAGE FREEDOM. 


“Servants of sin.” “Servants of God.” 


AND 


“Children ofthe devil.” ‘ Children of God.” 

“ Entangled.” “Free from sin.’ 

“Sinners.” “ Saints,’”’ 

“Sold under sin.” “ Bought with a price.” 

“ Led captive bySatan.” ‘ Led by the Spirit.” 

“ Flee when no man * Bold as a lion.” 
pursueth.” 


“Shall perish.” ‘Shall never perish.” 
“T know you not.” “TI know my sheep.” 
“ Left hand.” * Right hand.” 

“ Depart ye cursed.” “Come ye blessed.” 


ON WHICH SIDE ARE YOU? 





JESUS THE CHRIST. ; 





Lesson Outline, 


> f a truth this is the Prophet.” 

thers said, “‘ This is the Christ.” 

ut of Galilee can Christ come?” 

pposition and division 

fficers questioned: “ W hy have ye not 
brought him ? 

flicial re 4, ge: man spake like this 


“ WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST.” 


FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH. 


Lesson Outline. 


¢ IFTING UP THE SON. 

* IaH [ FROM THE *¥ATHER. 
‘ IBERTY BY THE TRUTH. 

EGAL BONDAGE 

OVE GIVES FREEDOM. 





HEART TRUTHS, 


“BUY THE 
wa A at Is xy 
“T AM THE 
“YE SHALL at A THE 
ND A HE 
SHALL MAKE Yo F REE. ”? 


Burlington, Towa. J.C. W.C 





HLLUSTRA TIONS. 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons.} 


FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 





“LIBERTY TO THE CAPTIVES.”’—We have some- 
where read of a traveler who stood one day be- 
side the cages of some birds, that, exposed for sale, 
ruffled their sunny plumage on the wires, and 
struggled to be free. 

A way-worn and sun-browned man, like one re- 
turned from foreign lands, looked wistfully and 
sadly on these captives till tears started in his eye. 
and, turning round on their owner, he asked the 
price of one, paid it in strange gold, and opening 
the cage set the prisoner free; and thus he did 
with captive after captive, till every bird was 
away soaring to the skies, and singing on the 
wings of liberty. 

The crowd stared and stood amazed; they 
thought him mad, till to the question of their 
curiosity he replied: “I was once myself a cap- 
tive ; I know the sweets of liberty.” 

And so they who have experience of guilt have 
felt the serpent’s bite, the burning poison in their 
veins, who on the one hand have felt the sting of 
conscience, and on the other the peace of faith, 
the joys of hope, the love, the light, the liberty, 
the life that are found in Jesus—they, not except- 
img heaven's highest angels, are the fittest to 
preach a Saviour, to plead with man for God, or 
with God for man.—Guthrie. 

Jrsus, the mighty God, hath spoken 
Peace to me, peace to me; 


Now ali my chains of sin are broken, 
I am free, I am free. 


“THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE,” said a mas- 
ter mechanic to &@ minister who was inguiring 
alter a boy who had been converted. “ Do you see 
thatchain? It was forged for him. I was obliged 
tochain him to the bench by the week together 
to keep him at work. He was the worst boy I bad 
in the whole establishment. Now, sir, he is com- 
pletely changed. He is really become a lamb. 
He is one of my best apprentices. I have no ob- 
jection to his being received into communion.” 
National Sunday-Schoot Teacher. 


FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH.—I remember when 
I was preaching in Canada West, some years ago, 
at a camp-meeting, that | explained the horrible 
bondage of the sinner in his sinus and said: ‘*God 
is here to deliver you, and anybody may prove 
that. Any honest sinner may prove that God does 
not set you to study mysterious Things, but to ex- 
amine the facts of the case,and hearken to his 
invitation, and prove him and see. Come and 

rove it! Whowill proveit’”’ Up sprang a fine- 
feoking man, a magistrate,whom | came to know 
afterwards, and he said, “I witl!’ He had a 
hard struggle, for he was very dark. and his com- 
plications were very great. te did not get relief 
that afternoon, but the night of the same day, at 
the next service, he was again on his knees be- 
fore God, waiting, in earnest, importunate bre er 
for grace to submit to and accept Christ. by and 
by, after about an bour (not that it is necessary to 
take so long, for it just takes as long as you are in 
coming to the point of surrender), he found peace 
and acceptance, and then, with a beaming face, 
I beard him exclaim, ** Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name. 
He has forgiven all myiniquities. He has healed 
all my diseases; he has redeemed my soul from 
death. Thank God, I have got liberty now.’ 
The next moraoing he rose before a large congre- 
gation, and said, * Friends, 1 have always boasted 
tnat I was a free Briton, but yesterday afternoon I 
found out that I was a poor slave—tibe most de- 
graded slave in the worlu—a slave to the worstof 
all masters—a slave to the devil. But, thank God, 
I was last night enabled to come to my great De- 
tiveger; I surrendered to him; I received him, 
and became a free man, emancipated from the 





slavery of sin and the thralldom of the devil. 
This morning Tama free man. I breathe to-day 
the air of freedom as I never did before, and 
though none the less a Briton am a free man in 
Christ. God is my Father; Christ is m oo 
and Deliverer,” and so he went on his way re- 
joicing.—Rer. Wm. Taylor. 





LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 


8 


. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. 
John 1:1-14. 


July 11. Following the Lamb. 
John 1: 35-46. 


% 


29, July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2:1-11. 
30. July 25. The New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17. 
31. August 1, The Water of Life. 
John 4; 5-35. 
32. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda, 
John 5: 5-15, 
33. August 15. The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58, 
34. August 22, Jesus the Christ. 
John 7 : 40-46, 
35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 28-36. 
36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9; 1-11, 
37. Sept. 12. The Good Shepherd, 
John 10: 1-11. 
Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 
ife. John 11: 34-44, 


39. Sept. 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 
John 11: 47-53. 


ro) 
a 





THE STICKING QUESTION. 


y E are coming to regard it as the ques- 

tion in Sunday-school work. It is 
comparatively easy to get most children into 
school, as it is also to induce parents to be 
pleased with their being there. The rule is 
to keep them there. A single absence 
weakens the habit of attendance; repeated 
a few times it establishes the contrary habit. 

In almost every community the children 
are repeatedly brought in, but in a few 
weeks, or months at best, they are gone. 
Nobody volunteers to be responsible for 
their absence. They are let alone until 
“something must be done.” Then comes 
another rush-and-grab campaign, in which 
too often devices are resorted which must 
make the children despise their seniors, and 
admire themselyes—all to be followed by 
the same process of systematic scatterings 
and spasmodic scooping up! It need not 
be so. Somebody is responsible, and some- 
body can improve our experience in this 
particular. 

We had thought of offering an arousing 
reward for some Sunday-school mucilage 
that would stick the individual to the school 
so that he would stay; but alas, we have a 
private reason for abandoning that purpose! 
What is the next best thing? A conven- 
tion? Well, that looks like it. It don’t 
cost anything to call a convention, and 
judging from what we have seen, it can be 
done on exceedingly slim authority, We 
dare. A convention of all the friends of 
Sunday-schools is hereby called to meet at 
the earliest available day, in the most cen- 
tral community of Christendom, to devise 
ways and means for making all who get into 
school, stick.— The Standard, Chicago. 





Ger to the root of things. The gold 
mines of Scripture are not in the top 
soil; you must open a shaft; the pre- 
cious diamonds of experience are not 
picked up in the roadway; their secret 
places are far down. Get down into the 
vitality, the solidity, the veracity, the di- 
vinity of the word of God, and seek to 
possess all theinward work of the blessed 
Spirit.£-Spurgeon. 





TEACHING AND PREACHING.—When 
Dr. Chalmers was leaving the pulpit of 
Glasgow for the Moral Chair of St. An- 
drews, his friend Saunders begged of him 
not to “give up preaching for teaching.” 
“Let me ask you a question,” rejoined 
the Doctor; “ Does the man who salts,a 
pig, or a man who makes the salt that 
will salt many pigs, do the greatest ser- 
vice?” ‘The man who makes the salt, 
to be sure.” ‘‘ Well, I’ve all this time 
been salting the pig, and now I’m going 
to make the salt.” “Then the sooner 
you are in the salt-pans, sir, the better.” 
— Baptist ( London), 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1875. 





Tue Hon. Henry P. Haven, of Con- 
necticut, one of the members of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Lesson Com- 
mittee, sailed for Europe, on the 7th inst., 
for a brief visit. 





Ir affords us pleasure to call attention 
to the card of Charles Crapsey, Architect, 
announcing a change of his place of bu- 
siness in Cincinnati to the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets. Mr. 
Crapsey is the author of the Sunday- 
school Building Plan which took the first 
premium in our late competition. 





Tue Friends’ Society in America will 
hold their biennial First-Day School 
Conference in Philadelphia, beginning 
on the 12th of November next. It will 
doubtless be an occasion of great and in- 
creasing interest, as the Society is grow- 
ing year by year in the knowledge of 
and devotion to this department of their 
work, 





A PROMINENT minister confesses that 
there was one strange omission in his 
training as a preacher. He was urged 
over and over again in a variety of terms, 
and with every degree of forcibleness in 
urgency, to be orthodox, to be scriptural, 
to be simple, to be practical, to be per- 
sonal, but nobody ever enjoined it upon 
him to be interesting, Of what avail 
would all the other qualities of a Sunday- 
school teacher be if each of them was not 
conpled with the last? 





EVEN in secular teaching it is coming 
to be urged that the teacher who would 
meet with success in his calling must de- 
vote some time each day out of school 
hours to making the acquaintance of the 
pupils he would teach, Whilst this will 
naturally be a difficult thing to secure 
where there are many pupils, and little 
time and opportunity, it does not di- 
minish the value of the suggestion, but 
only points its importance for teachers 
of our Sunday-school classes. 





SUPERINTENDENTS and teachers have 
complained to us of the habit of some 
children of straying from one Sabbath- 
school to another. Such things will 
happen, but not in well regulated schools 
any more than in well regulated families. 
In Persia they have a way of tying a 
label with name and address upon child- 
ren who are liable to stray from home. 
How would it do to try the label plan 
upon straying scholars? Would schools 
respect the label any more than a man 
respects the owner’s address on a stray 
umbrella, or the lender’s name in a bor- 
rowed book? 





Tar Sanday-schools of the land are 
surely interested, as such, in tlfe forth- 
coming Centennial of the nation. Few 
moral agencies have had more to do in 
securing to us the fruits of national li- 
verty and prosperity. Some recognition 
therefore of the power and progress of 
the Sunday-school work in America 
should certainly be had in Philadelphia, 
in 1876. Would not the erection of a 
Sunday-school building, representing the 
best wisdom and skill yet attained in the 
matter of Sunday-school architecture, be 
a worthy work for the Sunday-schools of 
the land? Or, if that be too ambitious an 
undertaking, the construction of a vast 





Sunday-school Tent? What good insti- 
tutes, conventions, normal-classes, school 
exercises, and mass-meetings of parents, 
teachers, and the friends of Sunday- 
schools could be held in it during the 
progress of the Exhibition. And what a 
centre and exchange it would be for Sun- 
day-school workers from all parts. The 
Sunday-school books and maps and pa- 
pers and other appliances, that could 
there be exhibited would be worth cross- 
ing the ocean to see. It would be a 
grand Sunday-school Bazaar and Ex- 
change for publishers and dealers in all 
Sunday-school material. Perhaps, too, 
the providence of God may indicate the 
gathering of the nations, at our Centen- 
nial, as the time and place for the pre- 
sence and labors of his servants Moody 
and Sankey. The whole matter is well 
worth serious and prompt consideration. 





THE Normal Class for August, “ Chau- 
tauqua month,” as the editor terms it, is 
very appropriately pre-faced by the por- 
trait of Lewis Miller, Esq., of Akron, 
Ohio, the President of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, and superintendent of the cele- 
brated Akron Sunday-school, whose build- 
ing is reputed to be one of the finest, if not 
the finest, for Sunday-school purposes in 
America, Beside the other rich instruc- 
tion in teaching methods, Prof. Wilkin- 
son has an admirable article on “Socra- 
tes as a Teacher,” worth in itself a year’s 
subscription to this brave little monthly. 





ANNUAL flower shows are one of the 
practical features of the work of religious 
education in English Sunday and Mis- 
sion schools, They are a combination 
of our picnic, concert, anniversary and 
festival, having some of the pleasantest 
characteristics of each. In addition to 
the rare enjoyments at the show, the cul- 
tivation of plants and flowers by the 
children produces its results in promoting 
industry, exercising the mind and body 
healthfally, refining the tastes, and in 
associating religion with the occupations 
and pleasures of child life in a very in- 
timate and beautiful way. The hint 
might well be followed by American 
Sunday-school workers in many locali- 
ties. 





A WRITER in the London Sunday- 
School Chronicle thinks it a good sign 
when a group of children is seen after 
school hours talking about the lesson 
they have just been studying in the class. 
Even if some of the opinions expressed by 
them are “heterodox,” yet ‘“com- 
ing naturally from a child’s mind that is 
at work upon a subject they are not to be 
put down by a flat veto.” We may in- 
deed learn valuable lessons even from the 
children if as teachers we could oftener 
know how our efforts were received. The 
criticisms of a child are often fall of wis- 
dom and truth. One of the advantages 
gained by becoming acquainted with our 
scholars is the opportunity of learning 
from them how our instruction, both as to 
the matter and manner of giving it, is 
regarded by them. 





THovusaNps of Sunday-school workers 
will delight to learn that Ralph Wells 
has begun a series of tracts for Sunday- 
school teachers. They will be full of the 
richest food, Such a collection of illus- 
trations as will be gathered into them 
from the life-experience and work of a 
man like Mr. Wells will be of untold 
value. We thank him again and again for 
beginning so good a work. The first tract is 
already out. It is entitled “The Teach- 
er's Weapon and How to Use it.” It 
makes a precious little paper book of 
thirty-six pages. It will be speedily fol- 
lowed by “Sketches from a Superin- 


; 





tendent’s Log,” and by others. They are 
sold at cost price, $5 per hundred copies. 
Address, The American Sunday-School 
Union, 10 Bible House, New York. 
These tracts will doubtless reach a very 
wide circulation. Superintendents every- 
where will want them for their teachers. 





E. PAYSON PORTER. 


HE portrait isof Mr, E. Payson Porter, 
of Chicago, International Statistical 
Sunday-school Secretary. 

Very early in the work, in Illinois, 
Mr, Porter distinguished himself by the 
extraordinary zeal and success with 
which he secured the statistics of the 
schools. Working with figures has been 
a passion with him. Mourning the de- 
fective character of the statistical returns 
from schools, towns and counties in his 
State, and realizing the fundamental im- 
portance of this branch of Sunday- 
school labor, he determined to devote 
himself specially to this line of progress. 
He very soon completed a plan which, 
by its ingenuity, thoroughness and prac- 
tical value, attracted the attention and 
the admiration of Sunday-school workers. 
Mr. Porter himself, as State Secretary, 
superintended the working of his plan. 
No less aim did he set before himself 
than securing the record of every single 
Sunday-school in the State of Illinois. By 
a series of outline maps of counties, circu- 
lars, blanks, etc., with necessary direc- 
tions, Mr. Porter put himself in syste- 
matic correspondence, and often, by ex- 
tensive travel, into personal co-operation, 
with the County Secretaries over the whole 
State. All the schools organized in a 
county were to be visited and the place 
of each marked on the map, from time 
to time, as it was accurately found, 
wafers of different colors being used to 
designate the different denominations. 
These county maps, filled in at frequent 
intervals, were sent from all the counties 
to the office of the Secretary in Chicago. 
A State Map, on a very large scale, was 
begun and every county reported as 
“ organized” was signalized by a golden 
“star.” The success of the plan in II- 
linois invited the attention of other 
States. And very naturally our broth- 
er’s work caused him to be recognized as 
General-in-Command of the Statistical 
Division of the Grand Sunday-school 
Army. At the National Convention in 
Indianapolis a Statistical Bureau was 
created, and Mr. Porter, with one voice, 
was set over it with the title of Interna- 
tional Statistical Sunday-school Sec- 
retary. 

This work he has prosecuted with he 
greatest energy for three years, and was 
enabled to present a showing at the late 
Baltimore Convention that promises 
most hopefully for a thorough systematic 
and eventually complete and reliable 
table of statistics of the Sunday-school 
forces of the United States and Canada. 
In his official report made at that Con- 
vention he says: 

“ The Statistical Bureau was organized 
by the Convention three years since, and 
I was designated as the Statistical Secre- 
tary. I at once commenced to corre- 
spond with the State Secretaries. Dur- 
ing the first twelve months I had but 
little encouragement to hope for any- 
thing like a complete report. There 
were not more than five or six States 
that had made any attempt to collect 
statistics, Such as I had collected the 
first year I circulated on a blank to all 
the representatives of State work that I 
could learn of, and by this means an in- 
terest was awakened in the matter, and 
I am happy to report that the statistical 
work has gone forward very rapidly. It 
is my pleasure to report to-day twenty- 





six reports from twenty-eight organized 
States. Having received so many re- 
ports, we are enabled to make a very fair 
estimate of the numbers connected with 
our Sunday-schools in the States that are 
organized.” 

The work is confessedly hedged about 
with difficulties. But with Mr. Porter’s 
indefatigable earnestness, and untiring 
assiduity, the good beginning he has al- 
ready made will no doubt be followed up 
to most valuable practical ends. 

We would refer all workers to Mr. Por- 
ter himself for a statement in full of his 
plan of operations with the accompany- 
ing blanks for school, town, county, dis- 
trict and State statistical collection pur- 
poses. And we are happy to introduce 
him in advance by countenance, to the 
superintendents and secretaries of the 
Sunday-schools and the organization- 
workers of the land, assuring them that 
correspondence with him on every phase 
of the Sunday-school census question 
will be welcome, and result in suggestions 
of the utmost value to them, as well as 
hasten the time when some uniform and 
systematic plan of securing and recording 
the statistics will prevail over our 
country. 








VITALIZATION OF MEANS. 


‘6 PN HERE is nothing that has been so 

intimately forced home on my 
conviction of late as the powerlessness of 
all means till vitalized by the Spirit’s en- 
ergy.” Thus wrote one who was most 
diligent in the use of means admirably 
adapted to exert spiritual influence on 
the minds of men. Not by might, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord. We can 
do nothing till our sufficiency is felt to 
be of God. 

The laborer in God’s cause is to guard 
carefully against the idea that his labor- 
ious array of means may have some in- 
herent efficiency to produce in part, at 
least, the desired results. He is under 
obligation to strive to adapt his means 
to the proposed end, and there is great 
danger that he may rely in some measure 
on his well adapted means. This reliance 
will be fatal to success. We must faith- 
fully use the means which God directs 
us to use, and then should look to his 
sovereign will and pleasure to render 
them effective. 

Again, the laborer must guard against 
the idea that he has by his wise adapta- 
tions and strenuous efforts put God under 
obligation to give the aid of his Spirit. 
Men are prone to put a high estimate 
upon their efforts, and to think that they 
deserve success. There is at times some- 
thing like finding fault with God for not 
blessing with success the efforts put forth. 


This is very apt to be the case when 
strenuous effurts prove unsuccessful, while 
feebler and apparently lesser efforts are 
crowned with signal success. It requires 
large measures of grace to keep men from 
complaining in their hearts, when placed 
in such circumstanees. 

Many years since a devoted minister 
gathered the neighboring pastors together 
for a season of special prayer preparatory 
to special efforts for the conversion of 
sinners. The meeting originated with 
him, and it was conceded that much of 
the devotion and zeal that characterized 
it was owing to his efforts. The members 
returned to their respective fields of la- 
bor. During the winter every congrega- 
tion whose pastor was at the meeting was 
blessed with a season of refreshing ex- 
cept that of the pastor who originated 
the meeting. The good man bowed in 
humble submission to the will of God. 

The Holy Spirit is given in answer to 
prayer. The most earnest exertions 
and the wisest adaptations are not men- 
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tioned in Holy Writ as the conditions of 
his presence. It is declared that God will 
give the Holy Spirit to those who ask 
him. 

The presence of the Holy Spirit is al- 
ways the great want of the Church, and 
of the Sunday-school. There is danger 
that in the multiplicity of means this 
great want may not be duly felt. If itis 
not duly felt, earnest prayer will not be 
offered. Much is said about the qualifi- 
cations of Sunday-school teachers. The 
most important of all is skill in prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE SECOND CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON,. 


HE Assembly has assembled once 

more. Arriving at the encampment 
after it was fairly opened and mingling 
at once with familiar faces and among 
familiar scenes, it hardly seems as though 
a year had passed away since the last 
great “feast of tabernacles.” Many Sun- 
day-school workers who actively parti- 
cipated in these inspiring exercises one 
year ago, are already here, and others 
are to come. But the thrilling eloquence 
of Dr. T. M. Eddy will not be heard and 
yet “his works do follow him,” for the 
sensitive ear of fancy readily hears the 
echoes of that eloquent sermon on “Faith 
in Christ,” to which thousands listened 
enraptured one year ago. But in a 
“nobler, sweeter song” the Doctor is 
chanting praises in the presence of Him 
whom he preached. Rev. F. A. Good- 
win, whose silver-toned cornet called the 
thousands together one year ago, and led 
them in praise, is proclaiming the glad 
tidings to the India heathen, but his 
place is well filled by Mr. Arbuckle, of 
Gilmore’s 22d Regiment Band. All the 
prominent features that made the grounds 
so attractive one year ago are retained, 
and many new ones are added. The 
pleasure grounds of Fair Point are 
simply enchanting and look like a great 
pleasure-garden in the midst of a most 
luxuriant growth of trees. Palestine 
Park has been greatly improved and 
beautified and will daily be filled with 
delighted students in sacred geography. 
A real, full sized Oriental House with 
“court” and “chambers,” “upper 
rooms” and flat roof has been built. A 
large sized model of the tabernacle, and a 
section of the Pyramid of Cheops, are 
among the other interesting features 
which have been added to those of last 
year. Some of these will be more fully 
noticed in The Times hereafter. 

The second great Sunday-school As- 
sembly opened its regular sessions Tues- 
day evening, August 3, Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, D D., presiding. The Chautauqua 
chime of bells, furnished by Messrs. 
Meneely & Co., of Troy, New York, 
called the members together in the great 
auditorium at 7 P.M., and the exercises 
were opened with the Vesper Service of 
1874, which tended greatly to revive 
memories of a year ago. Following this 
was the ‘“‘ Chautauqua Reunion,” a semi- 
social service, interspersed with short, 
pithy addresses from the platform by 
“old Chautauquaites.’”’ A most inter- 
esting covenant service followed and 
then came a fifteen-minute service of 
song. “ Music on the lake” and “ night 
bells” closed the first day’s privilege. 

The continued rains of the past few 
days have rendered the walks and drives 
a little disagreeable, but a few hours’ 
warm sun will make the grounds all the 
more fresh and invigorating for the show- 
ers, Every train and steamer bring large 
accessions to those already here, and the 
attendance will doubtless far exceed that 
of the last Assembly. 








Dr, Eggleston repeated his Plainfield ad- 
dress on ‘“‘ The Paradise of Childhood ” at 
11 A. M, to-day in the large tabernacle tent, 
which is capable of seating 3000 people. 
The tent was nearly full, and the Doctor 
was in one of his happiest moods and 
delighted all by his words of wisdom 
and bits of pleasantry. A reference to 
the file of The Times will give the sub- 
stance of the address as it was published 
at the time of its delivery in Plainfield. 

While I am writing Dr. Wolcott Calk- 
ins, of Buffalo, is addressing a large con- 
gregation from the speaker’s stand on 
“ What a Christian Teacher May Learn 
from a Heathen.’ But the mail closes 
soon and these few lines must go to The 
Times in time for its next issue. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
A CLIMAX OF SURPRISES. 


HE Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, and his 

associate in the Connecticut Sunday- 
school work, Mr. John D. Wattles, upon 
announcing their intention to remove 
from Hartford to Philadelphia July 28, 
were earnestly pressed by the State Sun- 
day-school workers to give an opportu- 
nity just before they left for final con- 
sultation with them at New Haven, con- 
cerning mutual interests. Mr. Trum- 
bull named Monday, July 26, but that 
someway would not do. He then said 
that he would meet them Wednesday 
evening, July 28; stopping over an hour 
or two to accommodate them, and this 
they thought would answer. Mr. Trum- 
bull’s mail, however, brought him within 
a few days elaborate cards of invitation 
to be present at a dinner to be tendered 
him and Mr. Wattles by the State work- 
ers, at Moseley’s New Haven House, at 
the hour when the sober consultation 
was to have taken place. 

Meanwhile, as he was arranging his 
affairs to leave Hartford, and cutting 
short our farewell demonstrations as 
much as possible, the pastor of the Asy- 
lum Hill Church, having practised diplo- 
macy in vain to secure a more formal 
farewell service, resorted to guile, and 
obtained his promise to say a word to 


‘the Sunday-school of that, his church, 


on the Sunday before his departure. 
When the hour arrived, however, the 
Pastor coolly took the service in hand, 
stating that he would now have his own 
way and say what he pleased about his 
retiring parishoner, and proceeded to 
give a glowing history of Mr. Trumbull’s 
work since first he met him, sixteen 
years before. The Pastor was followed 
by Hon. W.E. Dodge, of New York, and 
Postmaster-General Jewell in words of 
warm appreciation of Mr. Trumbull’s 
Sunday-school labors, to all of which the 
invited speaker to the Sunday-school had 
to submit as best he could. 

Then the Hartford Courant, one of the 
oldest and most conservative of New 
England dailies, took occasion on July 
28 to review editorially Mr. Trumbull’s 
work, so that, opening it in a railroad 
train, he read this among other things 
about himself: 

The removal of the Rev. H. Clay 
Trumbull to Philadelphia, which takes 
place the present week, is an event which 
will be widely—it might almost be said 
universally—regretted in this city and in 
this State, in fact throughout New Eng- 
land. Few men of Mr. Trumbull’s age 
are possessed of so extensive a personal 
acquaintance, or so well known to the 
general public as he. In one and ano- 
ther department he has been associated 
with public affairs since his youth. The 
conspicuous part he has borne in poli- 
tics, in military service, but most es- 
pecially in the particular religious work 
to which his chief labors have been con- 
secrated, has long rendered his name fa- 





miliar to multitudes, though he is still a | the house, almost repeated the tribute of 


young man, * * * Spite of the extra- 
ordinary toil he has undergone his health 
is unimpaired ; his tireless energy is still 
his own; his force is no whit abated ; and 
he can scarcely fail, in devoting his en- 
tire strength to his pen, to multiply the 
effect of his powers already so efficient. 
All Mr. Trumbull’s friends—and they 
are a host—will bid him God-speed, and 
pray that his life may be spared, and 
that every prosperity may attend him 
for many, many years to come. 

The climax was, however, reached at 
the dinner at New Haven, on the even- 
ing of July 28th. About fifty guests were 
present from different denominations in 
all sections of the State, with the addi- 
tion of a few out of the State, including 
John E. Searles, Jr., of New Haven, 
Chairman of the International Conven- 
tion Committee; the Hon. Henry P. 
Haven, of New London, of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee ; Nelson Kings- 
bury, of Hartford; W. R. Burnham, of 
the State Executive Committee; the 
Rev. M. M. G. Dana, and Dr, D. F. Gul- 
liver, of Norwich ; Hon. Oliver Hoyt, of 
Stamford ; the Rev. Dr. F. N. Zabriskie, 
of Saybrook ; Dr. W. W. Sheffield, of New 
London ; Rev. W.S. Alexander, of Pom- 
fret, and L. H. Biglow and F. A. Ferris, 
of New York. : 

After about an hour spent in social in- 
tercourse, the company sat down to an 
elaborate dinner, in the preparation of 
which Mr. Moseley had taken special in- 
terest as himself a warm friend of the 
Sunday-school work which his guests of 
the evening represented. Mr. Searles 
being called on to preside, Mr. Trumbull 
and Mr. Wattles occupied the seats of 
honor at his either hand, and Messrs. 
Haven and Kingsbury were seated at 
either end of the great table. Dr. Za- 
briskie offered earnest prayer, after 
which—and about two hours devoted to 
the several courses of the dinner, with 
abundant cheerfulness for sauce—Mr. 
Searles propounded a series of Sunday- 
school toasts, covering the ground from 
the inception of the work up to its latest 
improvements, and gave them point by 
the aptest possible Scripture quotations 
that they might not be lacking in that 
traditional feeture of a toast, the “ sen- 
timent.” 

Space would not suffice to give them, 
nor to speak even in rough outline of the 
earnest responses which they elicited. 
All of the latter breathed the sincerest 
regfet at the departure of the men to 
whose faithfulness the company had met 
to pay tribute, tempered with joy that 
they were called to a field of larger use- 
fulness. 

Without occasioning the least suspicion 
of invidiousness, a word should be said 
about two of the addresses. Good old 
Father Hawley, the well-known city 
missionary of Hartford, in response to an 
appropriate toast, described with a ten- 
derness almost pathetic, the early strug- 
gles of the Morgan Street Mission. school 
of that city, and the wonderful influence 
which Mr. Trumbull—then a mere strip- 
ling—exerted in maRing it a means of 
great usefulness among the neglected 
outcasts whom it sought to help. He 
had accepted his coming as the special 
faver of God, and Mr. Trumbull’s work 
since had matched those early efforts. 

The Hon. Henry P. Haven, of New 
London, in the course of his remarks, re- 
called an old memory which he reckoned 
a disclosure of the secret of Mr. Trum- 
bull’s success. Early in his werk Mr, 
Trumbull had spent.some time as a mem- 
ber of his household, and the particular 
room which he oceupied—since made un- 
speakably dear by other associations— 
had heard such importunate supplica- 
tions that even a domestic, when he left 





the centurion at the cross. 

Mr. Trumbull’s and Mr. Wattles’s toasts 
were half facetious, being introduced to 
suit the closing surprises—the presenta- 
tion to the former of a heavily and richly 
bound set of Lange’s Commentary, and 
to the latter of a costly and beautiful 
gold watch. 

The recipients, taken aback by the 
presentations, could only reply in the 
most informal way, expressing thanks, 
deprecating it all as anything on their 
account, but as on account of the love of 
those present for God’s work, and asking 
for prayers and remembrance in under- 
taking their new service. Mr. Trumbull 
told several anecdotes to illustrate the 
disecouragements under which he had 
entered the work at the start, and inti- 
mated that whatever had been done had 
only been the fruit of leaning on God in 
trying to follow his guidance. That 
guidance seemed to him equally plain in 
the steps by which he was now led to the 
sacrifice of a beloved place of residence, 
and beloved scenes of labor, for a strange 
city and untried surroundings. 


D. N. B. 
New Haven, Ct., Aug. 3, 1375. 





The late second Union Picnie Excursion 
to Highland Park, of the Sunday-school 
teachers and superintendents of Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, like its predecessor 
of last year, was exceedingly pleasant. 
About six hundred participated. 





a For The Sunday-School Timer. 
ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. J. I. BOSWELL. 


NE illustration is said to be worth a 
thousand abstractions. Certain it is 
that it clings to the memory when lorg 
drawn statements and glowing exhorta- 
tions fade away like a dream. Years ago, 
when quite a lad, I heard a minister 
preach a sermon on the goodness of God, 
of which I can recall but this single 
illustration: “It is a law of nature,” he 
said, ‘‘ that bodies contract with cold and 
expand with heat. To this seemingly 
universal law there is a remarkable ex- 
ception. While water contracts with 
cold, yet just before it freezes it rapidly 
expands, so that while cold water is 
heavier than warm and will sink, ice is 
lighter and will float. If it were not so, 
our rivers would be a solid mass of ice; 
the summer would in consequence be de- 
layed ; there would be a failure of har- 
vests and an universal starvation.” It 
was an illustration which had, to the 
minds of the hearers, the force of an 
argument to prove the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. 

Decidedly the best illustration I ever 
heard a preacher use was the following, 
given by the Rev. Dr. Hagany, nearly 
twenty years ago. He started the ques- 
tion whether any good would come trom 
a sermon preached by one who was a 
wicked hypocrite. He thought that God 
would bless the truth to some extent, be- 
cause it was the truth, even if the char- 
acter of him who spoke it was bad. Dr. 
Kane, he said, when in the frozen regions 
of the North gathered the natives around 
him and surprised them by holding up 
a piece of ice, cut in the shape of a 
burning glass, and thus kindling with 
the rays of the sun some dry paper and 
chips. The ice was cold, but it gathered 
the heat of the sun and kindled a flame. 
So the truth may pass through a soul 
cold as ice and be converged on other 
souls, and because it is the truth kindle 
a flame. 

All persons who aim to influence 
others by speech must seek after apt il- 
lustrations, They are pictures, which 
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«peak to the eye of the mind and are the 
delight of the educated as well as of 
children and of the illiterate. “ You 
tell us what things are but never what 
they are like,” was the criticism of 
Robert Hall on a brother minister. Ifa 
minister has that false dignity which 
leads him to avoid illustrations or anec- 
dotes in a sermon he had better lay it 
aside, as David laid aside the heavy, un- 
wieldy armor of King Saul. Tip the 
arrow of truth with an illustration and 
it will fly straight to the mark. It wasa 
well told parable of the prophet Nathan 
which sent conviction to the heart of a 
Jewish king. Lord Chatham, who ex- 
erted a greater power over the English 
parliament, as an orator, than any other 
man who ever lived, pointed to the pic- 
tured tapestry of the walls, and made it 
give point to the most eloquent sentences 
which ever fell from his lips. Burke 
was a master in illustrations and drew 
largely for them from the Bible. The 
old English sermonizers are full of them. 
Honest Hugh Latimer abounds in anec- 
dotes, some of which must have provoked 
aamile. Robert South’s sermons are as 
thick with illustrations as are those of the 
modern popular preacher. And if we 
read the words of the greatest of teach- 
ers, Jesus of Nazareth, how effective we 
find them, because of the abundance of 
illustrations. The people heard him 
gladly, because “ without a parable spake 
he not unto them,” 


In the very suggestive and thoughtful 
sermons of the late F. W. Robertson, I 
came across the following. He is speak- 
ing of the marked difference in character 
between the aged high priest Eli and the 
youthful Samuel: “ A difference of char- 
acter,” he remarks, “we expect when 
ages are so different. But here the dif- 
ference of inferiority is on the wrong 
side, It is the young who is counselling, 
supporting, admonishing the old ;” and 
he makes this statement so clear 
and forcible that it cannot easily be for- 
gotten, by the following: “ It is not the 
ivy, clinging for its own sake to the im- 
movable wall, to be held up, but it is the 
badly built mouldering wall held to- 
gether by the ivy, and only by the ivy 
kept from falling piecemeal into ruin.” 

In all our reading we never met with 
a finer illustration than one given by 
the Irish orator Curran, and it must have 
told with much effect, because it was en- 
tirely unstudied, It shows the readiness 
of a gifted speaker to take advantage of 
every incident to help his cause. Curran 
had entered upon a case at the assizes at 
Cork, and in the course of his speech 
had stated at length the facts in the case. 
He then made a touching appeal to the 
jury, and was closing with the sentence, 
“Thus, gentlemen of the jury, I trust I 
have made the innocence of that perse- 
cuted man as clear to you as”—when just 
then the sun, which had been under a 
cloud, shot a bright ray into the court 


* house—and Curran continued with em- 


phasis, “as clear to you, gentlemen, as 
yonder sunbeam which burstsin among us 
and supplies me with its splendid illus- 
tration!” 

Care and skill are requisite in the use 
of illustrations. They should enforce 
thought and not, as we have known in 
some instances, try to make up for the 
poverty of thought. Fringes and spices 
have their places, but one does not care 
to wear only the one or eat only the 
other. There must be something said 
before illustrations are given. One may 
laugh or weep over a series of well-told 
anecdotes and quickly forget them. No 
permanent impression is left by him who 
does not teach anything, but uses what 
power he has simply to play upon the 





feelings. Truth, and truth only, can 
move the world. 

The illustration must not hide the 
truth, or eclipse it by its brilliancy. It 
must be of such a character that so long 
as we remember it so long are we im- 
pressed by the thought which it is in- 
tended either to make clear or to make 
impressive, or both. An illustration is 
merely a channel which is dug, through 
which thought flows more easily into the 
mind, and the channel is useless if the 
water of truth does not flow through it. 

Last of all, it must be suited to the 
comprehension of the hearers, It must 
be understood as soon as given. If it 
requires thinking to grasp it, it is gen- 
erally a failure. If it be taken froma 
familiar book, like the Bible, or from 
everyday life, it will seldom miss the 
mark, 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
LITTLE CHRISTIANS. 


BY OTIS F. PRESBREY. 





N this day of wonderful activity in 

Christian effort, and particularly in 
the Sabbath-school, it is important to 
discriminate wisely in garnering the 
fruitage of souls that are converted 
through these accumulated agencies. No 
matter how perfect our plans, or wisely 
selected our style of teaching, or tho- 
rough our curriculum of study, if we do 
not prayerfully work for and expect suc- 
cess in the ingathering of souls as the 
result, our labor and enthusiasm are 
worse than vain. 

Without detracting in the least from 
the self-denial and prayerful devotion of 
this great throng of Christian workers, 
there is danger of neglecting the begin- 
nings or germs of spiritual growth, the 
real new birth in the hearts of the young 
who make up the great majority of those 
brought under the influence of Sabbath- 
school instruction, The beginning of 
the Christian life in childhood is more 
or less distinctly defined according to the 
temperament, character, and home spir- 
itual training of each individual. The 
moment of time when this new birth 
takes place may not be fixed by any 
well defined signs to the outward vision. 
It may work no visible change in the 
countenance, or in the audible utter- 
ances of the child, that can be recog- 
nized by the teacher. Yet it is a new 
birth, and the watching angels bear away 
the tidings of another soul started in qhe 
heavenward way. Nicodemus was trou- 
bled over this matter, and there are multi- 
tudes of earnest Christian teachers in our 
Sabbath-schools, not bearing his name, 
to whom this being born anew in child- 
ren is a marvellous mystery, and who 
need to be instructed of Christ, as he was, 
of this spiritual change through the 
agency and influence of the Holy Spirit. 

In practice we are earnestly inviting 
the children to come to the wide open 
arms of the loving Saviour; are praying 
that they may have this new life given 
them; and when some dear child as far 
as it knows its own heart, its wants and 
needs, in its simplicity and childish faith 
tells us that it really does love the blessed 
Jesus, like Nicodemus of old are we not 
too apt mentally to exclaim, “ How can 
these things be?” We are often doubdtérs 
as to the genuineness of these convictions, 
and we require evidences of growth be- 
fore we are willing to recognize the fact 
that the germ of this new life has burst 
into being. Is it not true that we as 
teachers require stronger evidences of 
this new birth in children than in those 
of any other age? When the impressi- 
ble years of childhood are past and Sa- 
tan has sown the seeds of sin in the soul, 
and the life of the individual is develop- 





ing its fruits, if the Holy Spirit touches 


such a heart we are quite ready to accept 
declarations of penitence and contrition, 
and evidences of conversion, that we are 
too likely to discredit in children. This 
ought not so to be, and we need just here 
ourselves to be enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit. I do believe that there are thous- 
ands of little Christians in our Sabbath- 
schools who are like plants in a dark 
place struggling for the light of Christ’s 
love, needing only the glad sunshine of 
encouragement to blossom out and de- 
velop into the true discipleship of Christ. 
This dwarfing process is most dangerous 
to the soul, and its influence is apparent 
often in all the after life. How differ- 
ently we treat a tender plant that has 
been carefully reared by patient culture 
in the green-house. We transplant it in 
our garden, cover it to shield it from the 
sun, the blasting wind, and the cold 
storm, we lift the covering that it may 
drink in the dew and the gentle rain, and 
thus tempt its little rootlets to strike 
earthward where it may draw its needed 
support from the ‘great fountain of life. 
And then we watch, care for, and wait 
for growth and our reward in the beauti- 
ful flowers, which come only as the re- 
sults of kindly training and patient ex- 
pectancy. 

This other tender plant, an immortal 
soul for which Christ died, and whom he 
has invited to come to his loving arms 
by the sweetest utterances in all his min- 
istry of mercy on earth, we do not so deal 
with. As Christian teachers we are too 
apt to require cumulative evidence that 
this young soul-life Christward is a rea- 
lity; and when it is settled that it is 
really to live in spite of our coldness, we 
begin to have confidence in these honest 
and child-like utterances of faith in 
Jesus, 

“Ye must be born again,” is written 
over the gateway to eternal life, and 
every human soul saved must pass 
through this portal, As Christian teach- 
ers, let us be more ready to call for the 
first beginnings of a Christian life, and 
pray that our faith may be increased to 
believe Christ’s blessed invitation to 
children was not a meaningless one, and 
with a new baptism in our own souls let 
us in simple trust, and with an anxious 
solicitude, bear these lambs of the flock 
in the arms of our Father, and never 
think our labor complete until they are 
safely folded in the loving embrace of the 
blessed Shepherd. Let us be wiser than 
Nicodemus, that we may be fruitful in 
our efforts in all our Sabbath-schools in 
helping the little Christians heaven- 
ward, 

Washington, D. C. 





APHORISMS OF PESTALOZZI. 


_— 


Se mode of familiarizing a child with 
the habit of thinking on what he sees, 
and speaking after he has thought, is not to 
talk much to, but to enter into conversation 
with him. 

Not to address to him many words, but to 
bring him to express himself on the sub- 
ject. 

Not to exhaust the subject, but to question 
the child about it, and let him find out and 
correct the answers. 

The attention of a child is deadened by 
long expositions, but roused by animated 
questions, 

Let the questions be short, clear, and in- 
telligible. 

Let them excite the child to observe what 
is before him; to recollect what he has 
learned ; to muster his little stock of knowl- 
edge for materials for an answer. 

Show him a certain quality in one thing, 
and let him find out the same in others. 


Tell him that the shape of a ball is called 
round, 





If you bring him to point out other ob- 


jects to which the same predicament belongs, 


you have employed him more usefully than 
by the most perfect discourse on rotundity. 

In the one instance he would have had to 
listen and to recollect; in the other, he has 
to observe and to think. 

When I recommend to a mother to avoid 
wearying a child by her instructions, I do 
not wish to encourage the notion that in- 
struction should always take the character 
of amusement, or even of a play. 

A child must, very early in life, be tanght 
that exertion is indispensable for the attain- 
ment of knowledge. 

But a child should not be taught to look 
upon exertion as an evil. é 

The motive of fear should not be made 
a stimulus; it will destroy interest, and 
speedily create disgust. 

Interest in study is the first thing which 
a teacher, a mother, should endeavor to ex- 
cite and keep alive. 

There are scarcely any circumstances in 
which a want of application in children does 
not proceed from a want of interest. 

There are, perhaps, none in which a want 
of interest does not originate in the mode of 
teaching adopted by the teacher. 

In saying this, 1 do not mean to make 
myself the advocate of idleness or irregular- 
ities. 

But, I would suggest that the best means 
to prevent them, is to adopt a mode of in- 
struction by which the children are less left 
to themselves—less thrown upon the un- 
welcome employment of passive listening— 
less harshly treated for little and excusable 
failings, but more roused by questions, ani- 
mated by illustrations, interested and won 
by kindness, 

There is a reciprocal action between the 
interest which the teacher takes and that 
which he communicates. 

If he is not, with his whole mind, present 
at the subject—if he does not care whether 
it is understood or not, whether his manner 
is liked or not—he will never fail of alien- 
ating the affections of his pupils, and ren- 
dering them indifferent to ol he says. 

But real interest taken in the task of in- 
struction—kind words, and kinder feelings, 
the expression of the features, and the glance 
of the eye—are never lost upon children.— 
Brooklyn Journal of Education. 





DRAW THEM OUT. 





HE chief embarrassment under which 

you labor as a teacher lies just here. 
You appear before your class and read 
over the Scripture lesson, and then pro- 
ceed to question upon it, when you are 
mortified to discover that not a scholar 
knows anything about it. Right vigor- 
ously you work away, but you are only 
“dropping buckets into empty wells, 
and growing old with drawing nothing 
up.” 

Weary with fruitless toil in that direc- 
tion, you betake yourself to pouring in. 
You spend the hour in pounding and 
expounding, in illustrating and enforc- 
ing. You beat the air, vociferate and 
gesticulate, but whether anybody is the 
wiser or the better for it, you may rea- 
sonably doubt. The restlessness with 
which they listen to your labored expo- 
sition, and the sigh of satisfaction with 
which they hail its close, furnish evi- 
dence sufficient to justify the doubt. 

Now we venture, with all deference, to 
suggest that you are making a most mis- 
chievous mistake. You have abandoned 
your proper vocation. You have con- 
verted your class into an audience. You 
have quit teaching and gone to preaching. 

Now preaching is all very well, if you 
are fit for it, but even then the Stinday- 
school is not the place for it. Call a 
council, get your ordination papers signed, 
take the pulpit, and fire away ; but don’t 
inflict your homiletics on the unoffend- 
ing juveniles that are gathered in your 
class. 

But what are you to do? youask. If 
you can get nothing out of them, and 
they should get nothing out of you, what 
sense is there in coming together? Must 
you not, like “the little busy bee, im- 
prove each shining hour?” And if the 
scholars will not open their mouths, must 
you not open yours, and “fill up the 
time” with such discourse as you can 
command ? 

_ All this sounds very plausible, but we 
insist that you are not shut up to any 
such alternative. Young people, as a 
rule, are no more dumb than deaf. As 
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parents, we have discovered that, so far 
trom being “swift to hear, slow to 
speak,” the tendency at home is only too 
otten quite the other way. Why is it, 
then, that they are speechless in the 
presence of the teacher? You may 
flatter yourself that it is on account of 
the superior reverence that they feel for 
you; but the monkey antics that they 
cut before your very eyes arescarcely com- 
patible with such a supposition. The 
real trouble is, a stupid, stilted, unna- 
tural method of dealing with children, 
and of dealing with the truth. 

You must come down from your stilts, 
relax your stately dignity, be one of your 
class—a fellow-student with them of the 
Word of God. You must secure their 
confidence and their hearty co-operation 
in working the lesson out. 

First, bring up your connections. The 
last lesson is linked to this. They may 

ibly remember something about that, 

aving so recently gone over it. Bring 
out all they do remember, Show that 
you are warmly appreciative, if they re- 
member anything. $e thankful for 
small favors. Give a brief, sketchy, sug- 
gestive account of the points involved 
in the lesson for the day. Throw them 
out as you would a trout-line, with a fly 
at the end of it; and when presently 
= “pull in,” you will find that some 
wright boy has taken fast hold of it, and 
comes to the surface with his mouth wide 
open. 

“I will make you fishers of men,” said 
our Great Teacher; and throwing haad- 
fuls of bait into a school of fish may be 
a very innocent diversion, but it isn’t 
fishing. We must throw out and draw 
in. The teacher must somehow get hold 
of his scholars, and the way we have 
ee is one way to do it. 

n addition, at the close of the session, 
if time allows let the teacher, with his 
scholars around him, like a general at- 
tended by his staff, make a reconnoissance 
in force in the direction of the next les- 
son, glance at its strong points, consider 
its difficulties, get the scholars fired with 
the heroic determination to master them, 
and on the following Sunday, when the 
order to ‘“‘advance” is given, it will be 
wonderful if there is not quick and en- 
thusiastic response.— The Baptist Teacher. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


NOTES FROM THE BAY STATE. 


BY N. P. KEMP. 





HE issuing of my customary “ Notes from 

the Bay State,” for The Times, has been 
entirely suspended for the last eighteen 
months by a strong injunction which could 
neither be dissolved nor set aside, except by 
the corrective action of time. The Sunday- 
school work however, in all its greatness 
and defects, with its men and measures, its 
successes and failures, has been faithfully 
noted and carefully considered. And in- 
stead of the inquiry, “ Watchman, what of 
the night ?” we are led, by our mental sur- 
vey of the field, to ask, What is the great- 
est want of to-day in connection with the 
stupendous work of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion? We do not want new plans certainly, 
for we are already surfeited with them; 
neither is an increase of conventions, with 
their concomitants of essays and speeches, 
blackboard and question boxes, a necessity, 
for we are now full and running over with 
these good things. 

At the National Sunday-school Conven- 
tion held in Newark in April, 1869, Dr. 
John Hall said, “If now anybody should 
ask me ‘ What do you think on the whole 
of European schools as compared with ours ?’ 
I hope I am too wise a man to give any 
answer to the question. But now as we are 
met together here as a club, and all that is 
said here will be likely to be private, I 
will tell you as a friendly secret that I 
think, on the whole, that we in America 
look a great deal best in our Sunday-schools 
on parade days, but on the other hand the 
Europeans would be ready to assert for 
themselves that in the main they were doing 
as much substantial work al! 
round as we.” 

Being very enthusiastic and emotional 
ourselves and claiming to stand in the very 
front rank of those who delight, yea, glory 
in Sunday-school Conventions, Institutes, 


the year 








and other good meetings, and believing, as 
we most assuredly do, that one great want 
of the age is being met by bringing together 
Christian men and women where they can 
grasp each other by the hand and have that 
personal intercourse which will quicken and 
improve every spiritual pulsation of the 
heart, we assume a special right to ask some 
questions and offer some suggestions, which 
are in part formed from thoughts that have 
been revolving in our mind for years past. 

Let us then kindly, but seriously, ask, 
Have we not too much of pyrotechnical dis- 
plays of various kinds in our Conventions, 
Institutes, Concerts and other public meet- 
ings by the professional “Sunday-school 
man”? Do we not have too much of dress 
parade and too little of persistent drill to 
make “a good soldier of Jesus Christ”? Is 
not one of the crying wants of to-day—not 
more time given to the work perhaps—but 
more of hard, systematic, individuul labor 
with the scholars in the class, at their homes 
and as we meet them from day to day dur- 
ing the week? Yes, it is thorough drilling 
that we need--plain common-sense instruction 
that will give to the average superintendent 
and teacher clearer conceptions and more 
enlarged views of Scripture truth, that all 
comprehending “faith which worketh by 
love,” and that information which will better 
prepare the teacher to be “ a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” Give us the flowers 
with all their beauty and fragrance, but do 
not withhold the ripened, nutritious fruit. 

Reform is the order of the day ; it cannot 
be begun in our Sunday-school gather- 
ings any too soon. Our progress for the last 
ten or fifteen years has been marvellous. 
But has not a reaction already commenced ? 
Has not the culminating point in certain di- 
rections been reached? What are the re- 
flex influences of these meetings upon the 
separate Sunday-schools and upon teachers 
in personal, patient labor? Here will be 
found the true test of real improvement, 

Weare for progress at all times, only let 
it be in the right direction. “ There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man; but the 
end thereof are the waysof death.” Weare 
certain that we have not as yet a foundation 
broad and strong enough for the superstruc- 
ture we are striving to erect. 

Both congregations and Sabbath-schools 
are craving to be amused instead of being in- 
structed, The eccentric preacher and the 
amusing Sunday-school teacher are in de- 
mand in order to fill the church and the 
Sabbath-school. The Bible and prayer are 
but secondary considerations with many. 
Some of the results of these ministrations are 
seen in the corruption and demoralization 
which seem to abound in all cla:ses of so- 
ciety, with a large and in many cases distin- 
guished representation from the Church and 
Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school ought to be conservative 
while progressive, Itshould“‘proveall things,” 
and “ hold fast that which is good.” Skep- 
ticism will not be argued down, or resolved 
down, but must be lived down, and there is 
power in the more than six millions of 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars in this 
land to do this very work. To develop and 
rightly direct this power we believe to be 
the want and the work of to-day. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING AS A 
FINE ART. 


7) VERY Sunday-school teacher is a soul- 
artist, and Sunday-school teaching may 
justly take rank among the fine arts. In 
no other work are such rare, delicate, and 
subtle qualities requisite to secure the high- 
est results. The finest intuitions, the ten- 
derest sensibilities, the keenest spiritual in- 
sight, the loftiest ideals are needed; and yet, 
perhaps, in no other department of human 
labor is there so little intelligent thought 
exercised in the selecting of suitable work- 
men. In nearly every profession and occu- 
pation trained skill is sought as a prime 
qualification. Even in the coarsest handi- 
crafts drill, aptitude and skill are deemed 
indispensable. No .one possessing sound 
discretion would think of erecting so much 
as a wooden shanty for shelter and protec- 
tion, without knowing something of the 
competency of the carpenter undertaking 





the job. No mechanic of ordinary sagac- 
ity would employ a man in his shop except 
as an apprentice, who did not understand 
his business; no careful, sensible person 
would engage a groom for his horse without 
first ascertaining his knowledge of horse- 
flesh; and yet laborers are employed by 
scores in the most delicate and difficult of 
all work, that of moulding and impressing 
immortal souls, who have not a particle of 
fitness for the work except the willingness 
to be employed. And it often happens that 
those who are most eager to offer their ser- 
vices know the least of the difficulties and 
the magnitude of the interests involved. In 
secular teaching natural adaptation and 
known ability are taken into consideration ; 
and those teachers are most eagerly sought 
who, by education, training, and native apti- 
tude are best adapted to the work. If natu- 
ral qualifications, positive ability, and edu- 
cational drill are necessary in the secular 
teacher, how much more are they necessary 
to secure the highest success of the Sunday- 
school teacher ? 

There are many reasons that r-nder Sun- 
day-school teaching peculiarly difficult, and 
that call for the exercise of the finest skill 
and the highest wisdom. The Sunday- 
school lacks many of the forceful elements 
that make the day schools efficent and pro- 
gressive. It has no definite standara of 
scholarship, and no power to enforce actual 

reparation of lessons ; it lacks the stimu- 
be of competition and the spur of penalty 
for delinquencies. The Sunday-school 
teacher must rule, if at all, by moral nieans, 
which are really the most effectual provided 
such moral power can be brought to bear 
upon the pupil as to render the external 
aid of rules and regulations unnecessary. 

In order to guide, control and hold with- 
out any visible bit, bridle or spur, the 
teacher must be strong in the meral ele- 
ments and in the power to lay hold of the 
moral forces in others. He must possess 
thé power of drawing others to himself, and 
he must hold them by the magnetism of 
that which is in him—by the battery of a 
heart surcharged with powerful emotions 
and convictions. He must make his per- 
sonality felt in all its living, loving force. 
He must throb with the electric pulse of 
sympathy; he must thrill with a glowing 
spirituality; he must flash with the zeal or 
a holy enthusiasm. He must have ardor 
for the study of Bible truth; wisdom, judg- 
ment and patience to collect his material , 
and then have the fine art of setting it on 
fire in the class by the vital flame flashing 
from his own enkindled soul. 

The finest, the most divine of all arts is 
the art of igniting the spiritual sensibilities 
of others so as to inspire to higher, holier 
endeavor, and more intense aspiration for a 
better, purer life. The Suanday-school 
teacher must seek above all things else large 
and constant accessions of spiritual power, 
and learn how to adapt this power to individ- 
ual needs. This adaptability is no slight 
attainment when we consider how largely 
children live under the power Of the physi- 
cal senses. 

The teacher must have the fine art to dis- 
cern the relation of the physical to the 
spiritual, and win his way to the heart by 
adapting himeelf to the constitution of child- 
nature. He cannot command the affections 
or force spiritual results; but, by the electric 
touch of a genuine sympathy and sincere 
kindness he may lay hold of the heart- 
strings, and place the pupil in such a gra- 
cious attitude as shall give efficacy to in- 
straction and earnest appeal. The loving, 
tender word will find a lodgment where the 
harsh rebuke would only Pt eat or encase 
the heart in greater hardness. Happy is he 
who has the art “ ae and ae 80 4 = 
sent simple truth that the pupil sha 
feel he aniedion vileness and shameful- 
ness of sin, and become enamored with the 
surpassing beauty and benefit of vital godli- 
ness | 

The artist who with chisel or brush seeks 
to embody his conceptions in marble or can- 
vas, or who toils to copy the creations of the 
grand old masters is, in dignity and honor, 
far below the humble artist who strives to 
mould in the immortal soul the lineaments 
of a true Christian manhood and endeavors 
to reproduce in imperishable beauty the ra- 
diant features of the Divine Master. 

Let no Sunday-school teacher think his 
work trivial or commor-place ; it is a work 
worthy his grandest activities and most ex- 
alted ambition; it is an art so fine and de- 
licate and difficult as to demand the most 
earnest thought and effort, unceasing skill 


and vigilance, and unremitting fidelity in - 


the execution. 

Michael Angelo said to an artist whose 
work he was examining, “The light of the 
public square will test its value.’ Dear 
teacher, the light of eternity will ere long 





dawn upon your work, make it such as you 
will rejoice to own when the shining multi- 
tudes that throng the City of the Great 
King shall gaze upon it! 

PEARL PEVERIL. 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
INTERNATIONAL CAMP-MEETING 
AT THOUSAND ISLAND PARK. 


as up the St. Lawrence, where the 
northwest breezes blow cold and fresh 
during these July heats, where the emerald 
water is forever flashing with a myriad tiny 
white caps, where five regular steamboats 
and thirty or forty little ones daily ply be- 
tween one and another of the far-famed 
Thousand Islands, the indefatigable Metho- 
dists have this summer opened another of 
their peculiar institutions—watering place 
camp-grounds, and the first camp-meeting 
is now in session. A more beautiful spot for 
such a purpose could hardly have been 
chosen. Wells Island, six miles from Clay- 
ton on one side, or Alexandria Bay on the 
other, is six miles long, mostly level, but 
fifty or sixty feet above the water, from 
which it rises in bold rocky shores, some- 
times indented with coves, sometimes ris- 
ing into headlands of quite majestic propor- 
tions, covered with short grass and dotted 
here and there with clumps of maples, syca- 
mores and such other forest trees as are in- 
digenous to these regions. A company, of 
which Rey. F. Dayan was projector, pur- 
chased over one thousand acres of this 
island last January, and in April an Asso- 
ciation was formed of which Dr. E. O. Ha- 
ven, Chancellor of the Syracuse University, 
was elected President. Surveyors came as 
soon as the weather would allow, and con- 
sidering the short time which has elapsed, a 
great deal has been done to render the 
situation agreeable as a place of invigoration 
and repose, as well as a camping-ground for 
some of the hosts of the Lord. A very spa- 
cious and substantial dock has been erected 
at which three regular boats land several 
times a day besides thirty or forty little 
ones which seem to wander “ at their own 
sweet will” among the islands. A dining 
hall 100 by 40 feet has also been built, a 
general store, book store, trustee’s office, 
restaurant, and some other substantial build- 
ings. The services of the camp-meeting, 
which opened on the evening of Wednesday 
the 21st with a fine sermon from Dr. Haven, 
and have been continued three times a day 
ever since, are held under the shadow of a 
great canvas tent beneath which are ranged 
white wooden seats for about fifteen hundred 
people. These people, however, thongh 
there are plenty on the ground, do not seem 
to attegd the services much, especially in 
the morning; fishing, rowing and yachting 
seeming to be by far the most favorite occn- 
pations, the sanitary element for the present 
decidedly overpowering the religious one. 
Sunday, however, was a grand day, bean- 
tiful, clear and cool, and as all the steam- 
boats stopped and landed their passengers 
as usual, the many pleasure-seekers of the 
islands had nothing better to do than attend 
the temple beneath the trees. A congrega- 
tion of about a thousand assembled in the 
morning to listen to a very eloquent and 
impressive sermon on the Incarnation, from 
the Rev. Dr. Reid, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Methodist Missionary Society, New 
York. At two a still larger number formed 
themselves into a Sunday-school, placing 
the children, of which there were a good 
many, in front, and all the Sunday-school 
superintendents on the stand. The regular 
lesson was read responsively and commented 
on and then the meeting was addressed by 
various speakers—Rev. E. O. Haven, Rev. 
Dr. Pearne, of Trenton, N. J., Rev. Mr. 
Rose, Troy Conference, and others being 
among them. Early conversions formed 
the principal topic and the testimonies of 
the morning love feast cited as illustration 
that the majority of Christians are converted 
before seventeen. Nearly all those who 
spoke on this occasion dated their first con- 
secration to God as far back as their tenth 
or twelfth year, and expressed their convic- 
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tion that had they waited till the obstacles 
and disabilities of after life had gathered 
around them it would have been, humanly 
speaking, impossible for them to come to 
Jesus. 

Would that euch testimony as this could 
be engraven in the hearts of all our Sunday- 
achool teachers throughout the land till the 
impression deepens into a permanent prin- 
ciple of action that not singing, not excur- 
sions, not friendly intercourse, not head 
knowledge and illustration of Scripture, not 
crowded benchesand full roll-books, not even 
great missionary collections are the chief 
object of Sunday-achools, but the bringing 
by personal persuasion and the constraining 
force of the Holy Spirit sought in prayer, of 
young, impressible and as yet unseared 
hearts into personal and abiding union with 
Jesus, 

At the close of this impromptu Sunday- 
school a meeting was held in behalf of the 
Woman’s Missionary Association, and ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Wheeler, of Central New 
York, who presented the cause of heathen 
women in general, and Mrs. Humphreys, 
long a resident missionary in India, and the 
evening closed with a fine metaphysical dis- 
course from Bishop Carman, of the Canadian 
M. E. Church. 

The presence of so many Canadians adds 
a unique feature to this especial camp-meet- 
ing. They are easily distinguishable by 
the somewhat exaggerated fashions of the 
women, Glengarry caps, flannel suits and 
shooting jackets of the men, and the pecu- 
liar accent of the preachers. Of these we 
have had several, and decidedly the most 
interesting man on the grounds was young 
Mr. Fleshman, son of the converted Rabbi 
of that name, a Pole who long preached the 
gospel most eloqnently and effectively in 
Montreal. Mr. Fleshman spoke from Luke 
17: 14and enthusiastically invited his audi- 
ence to the great supper where all things 
are now ready. The proximity of Canada 
and the presence ef so many Canadians give 
a sort of international aspect to the affair, 
which is symbolized by the British and 
American flags waving in harmony over the 
dining-hall, and one can fancy that above 
both floats that old white banner of the Cru- 
sades bearing the blood-red cross which 
alone can unite all nationalities under King 
Immannel. M. E. W. 

Thousand Islands, July 26, 1875. 


Revival Work. i 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY’S 
FAREWELL MEETING. 





Woks ERS in America are daily ex- 

pecting the arrival of Mr. Moody, 
He sailed for home in the steamship 
Spain,” August 4‘h, Cable news of fare- 
well services at Liverpool on the day before 
state that congregations of 10,5000 people 
were addressed in Victoria Hall, morning 
and evening, and great numbers were un- 
able to gain admission on each occasion. At 
night Mr. Moody delivered a farewell ad- 
dress. He announced that the proceeds of 
the meetings in London more than covered 
the expenditure. He spoke on “ Young 
Men’s Christian Associations” and the “ Li- 
quor Traflic.’ The proceedings were en- 
thusiastic and exciting, especially the sing- 


ing of the assembled multitude. 





W E now give the most important of the 

numerous addresses delivered by rep- 
resentative London clergymen and others 
at the farewell and thanksgiving service 
convened by Messrs, Moody and Sankey at 
Mildmay Conference Hall, on Monday, 
July 12th, Dr. Bonar's (of Glasgow) inter- 
eating speech we shall give as a separate 
article next week. 

It may interest our readers to know that, 
of the 700 and odd ministers who were 








present at this memorable jitheitng, there 
were 188 belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, 154 Congregationalists, 85 Baptists, 
81 Wesleyan Methodists, 39 Presbyterians, 
8 foreign pastors, 8 United. Methodists, 7 
Primitive Methodists, 3 Plymouth Brethren, 
2 Countess of Hauntingdon’s Connection, 2 
Society of Friends, 3 Free Church of Eng- 
land, 1 Bible Christian, and upwards of 20 
not known. These figurea we take from the 
official statement supplied at the meeting, 
and they significantly show the Catholic 
and unsectarian character of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey’s services, as well as the uni- 
versal esteem with which our evangelist 
brethren are regarded by all sections of the 
Church of Christ in this country. A large 
number of influential laymen and Christian 
workers were also present, among the best 
known of them being Lord Shaftesbury, 
Lord Cavan, Mr. Cowper-Temple, M. P., 
Mr. Alderman M’Arthur, M.P., Mr. Sam- 
uel Morley, M. P., etc. 

As already stated, we only give those of 
the addresses containing interesting facts 
and statistics relating to the movement. 

Rev. R. D. Wilson, of Craven Chapel, 
said a new spiritual glow had come into the 
hearts of many during the last four months. 
They had learned, too, that their cherished 
traditions had no more sanctity or authorit 
about them than the new things, whic 
startled some of them at first, but with which 
they had now become most blessedly familiar. 
It was too soon to speak of the results as a 
whole, but within the last three days he had 
met no less than twelve or thirteen distinct 
cases of conversion in consequence of the 
ministrations of the evangelista. He read 
the following extract from a letter he had 
received: “I feel it my duty and inexpres- 
sible pleasure to tell you that I and one of 
my brothers were converted at one of Mr. 
Moody’s meetings last week. Could you 
know my inner Jife for the past ten years 
you would indeed say I have been plucked 
like a brand from the burning. I cannot 
cease to marvel at the greatness of my sal- 
vation.” The mother of that young lady, 
said the speaker, had come to him yester- 
day, and stated that for twenty-five years, 
with few exceptions, she had regularly at- 
tended the service of the sanctuary, but the 
happiest day in her Christian experience 
was the previous Sunday, when she sat 
with a converted daughter on her right 
hand and a converted son on’ her left. 
As the speaker told this affecting little story, 
we felt certain that the tear of joy gathered 
in many an eye, only we coutd not see for 
the mist that came across our own. He 
went on to say that we had never known 
what it was to “sing the Gospel” of Jesus 
Christ till our two brethren came. We 
could now understand how the sweetest 
tones could become the highest sort of Chris- 
tian eloquence, in mar ps | to men the 
Way of Life. He would so far disobey the 
rule that no reference was to be made to the 
two evangelists, as to assure them that they 
would carry home to their American coun- 
try the warmest love and heartiest esteem 
of the ministers and Christian people of this 
country. At this remark the pent-up feel- 
ings of the audience could no Jonger be re- 
strained, and they burst out into loud and 
prolonged applause. We were extremely 
glad that the natural emotions of the con- 
gregation for once retused to be smothered 
by that false and frigid idea of decorum 
which obtains too much in our religious as- 
semblies, and prevents the legitimate ex- 
pression of the deepest feelings of the heart. 
But this is a digression. Mr. Wilson con- 
tinued: “ We shall not forget, when the At- 
lantic lies between their home and ours, at 
our family altar, at the place of secret meet- 
ing with our God, in our prayer-meetings, 
and in our Sabbath assemblies, to pray that 
God’s richest blessing may rest upon them 
there. And it will be a glad day for us all, 
if ever that day comes, when we shall hear 
from the other side of the Western Main 
the intelligence that they are coming again. 
Until then we shall continue to pray that, 
when God sees meet that they should come, 
they may come in the fullness of the bless- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ.” 

Rev. Thos. Richardson, of St. Benet’s, 
Stepney, said the effect of the meetings in 
the East-end had been to make his church 
and congregation “ enlarge the place of their 
tent, and stretch forth the curtains of their 
habitation.” He would rather wait for a 
year before he gave his testimony as to re- 
sults, as there weré many reasons why they 
should not now begin to count. But he had 
no doubt that thousands of souls would be 
recorded in their various chapels and 
churches all over London by next year. His 
district visitors had sent in to him formal 
returns, showing that of 1,008 families in 
his parish, 672, or two families out of every 
three, had attended the services at Bow- 
Road Hall. Further, he had two direct tes- 





timonies that the attendances at the theatres 
of East London had sensibly diminished. 
Some of the officials of these theatres had 
given up the profession, and he had only 
to-day had an interview with one who was 
starting a different course. He had some- 
thing, too, to say about the influence of the 
movement on the dock laborers. He had 
received testimony from several of the large 
docks that the men did not swear so much 
since Messrs. Moody and Sankey came: 
praise God for that. Besides, drinking was 
not so prevalent amongst the dockmen, and 
that was the kind of work that the world 
believed in. He had been privileged to 
attend every service in Bow-Road Hall, and 
he would thank God to all eternity for it. 
He had seen the power of sympathy—that 
sympathy which brought Christ down to die 
for sinners, Sinners had felt its power, so 
they had stood - and declared they wanted 
to be saved. e had had the privilege of 
conversing personally with 450 anxious 
souls; his wife had spoken to 150, and his 
curate had spoken to 100. There were thus 
700 souls whose names and addresses they 
knew, and to whom they had written. 
Formerly, he had an after-meeting once a 
month; now he had one every Sunday even- 
ing, and not a Sunday paseed without some 
souls being gathered in. The direct results 
of the meetings were seen in his church, his 
wife’s Bible-class, his young men’s meetings, 
and among his district visitors. He urged 
the general adoption of the after-meeting, as 
being the key to the success of the services, 
and added that if the Spirit led him to 
adopt Mr. Moody’s style of preaching he was 
going to do it. 

Rev. Robert Taylor, of Norwood, gave 
some intensely interesting facts respecting 
what had transpired in the inquiry-room at 
Camberwell-green Hall. He had to do what 
Mr. Moody called “ police work” there, and 
in this capacity he was able to take a general 
view of the inquirers who, night after night, 
thronged the rooms. One or two things 
had struck him. First, the large number of 
old people who came as inquirers, and who 
went away as very young Christians. He 
was afraid that, in their anxiety to shut up 
and shut in the young, they had been in 
danger of shutting out the old. They had 
fallen into the unbelief of Nicodemus, who 
said, “How can a man be born when he is 
old?” But many blessed births of the old 
had been seen in the inquiry-room at Cam- 
berwell. He was also struck with the amaz- 
ing variety of opinion—religious opinion 
and no opinion—represented. One evening 
he gave up his seat in the hall to a dis- 
tinguished literary man, who lately wrote 
that “there was a Power above us that, at 
least, we know to be working for righteous- 
ness.” One evening, in the inquiry-room, 
he met a young woman, and asked if she 
was anxious. Yes, to know if there was a 
God. Did she not believe it? Well, the 
sum of her belief was that “there was some- 
thing above us.” He could tell of a wife, 
deserted by her husband, who had been in 
such utter misery and agony that she had 
twice contemplated going to London-bridge 
to commit suicide. In that inquiry-room 
she was brought to faith in Jesus Christ and 
peace with God through the preaching and 
singing. Afterwards she prayed so beauti- 
fully for her husband that the ady who con- 
versed with her was deeply touched as she 
listened. She did not pray that he might 
be restored to her—now she did not care so 
much about that,—but that God would 
bring him to himself, and that they might 
be re-united in heaven. He could tell of 
several Roman Catholics brought to simple 
faith and sweet peace in Jesus. He could 
tell of a man who for twenty minutes hid 
his face from the lady who spoke to him, so 
deep was his distress and shame. He after- 
wards told her how he was standing at St. 
Giles’s, and tossed up whether he should go 
to the theatre or the meeting. It was, 
“Heads the theatre, tails Moody and San- 
key.” It was tails. He went to the meet- 
ing, was led to go into the inquiry-room, 
and, as he described it in a letter to the 
lady who was the means of bringing him 
into the light, “She fought manfu'ly with 
him for the Lord Jesus,” and he went home 
a rejoicing believer. These were but speci- 
mens of hundreds of cases he could quote, 
and when friends said to him the night be- 
fore, with sad hearts, they were so sorry the 
meetings were over, he could only reply, 
“Yes, and I am so glad the work is so glo- 
riously begun.” 

Rev. G. Flindt, of Denmark Hill, also 
spoke of the work in the inquiry-room at 
Camberwell. He said that one result of the 
services had been to increase the local con- 
gregations. In his own church they had on 
several occasions not had standing room 
during the visit of the evangelists. He had 
learnt this lesson: that, if the ministry is 
to be useful, a personal Christ must be lifted 
up. A man in the inquiry-room had said 
to him, “ It seems as if that man (referring 
to Mr. rn 4 had his Friend quite close 
to him, and he was talking about him.” 





Only eternity would reveal the good that 
had been done in the South of London. The 
night before, at the closing service, there 
were scores of anxious ones who came ask- 
ing if it was possible to get a grip of the 
hands of the evangelists, and thank them 
for what had been told them about the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and tears of gladness flowed 
down many a furrowed cheek, when they 
were asked to go home and tell God all 
about it, and thank him for the messengers 
he had sent. One remarkable circumstance 
in connection with the Camberwell services 
had been the attendance of a number of me- 
dical students from the various hospitals. 
Some of the medical men in the neighbor- 
hood had found time and opportunity to in- 
vite them to their houses to dine, and after- 
wards had spoken to them about salvation. 
If only half a dozen young students were 
brought to Christ, what might not be the re- 
sult when they were attending the sick-beds 
of those who should be committed to their 
care? The South London Committee were 
100 strong, aud they were going, by God's 
grace, to work shoulder to shonlder and 
hand to hand in this blessed work. 

Rev. Marcus Rainsford said he felt we 
were living in days which many had looked 
and longed for, but had not seen. He 
thought that God had been working much 
more with the masses than the ministers. 
For his own part, he had learnt much since 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey came to Lon- 
don. Many prejudices had been broken 
down, many difficulties removed, and many 
a lesson learnt that he would never forget. 
He had been taugitt by a costermonger how 
to preach the gospel. He was talking to a 
costermonger one evening, and trying to 
show him the great salvation, when a bright- 
looking young fellow came up and quietly 
put him aside, saying, “Sir, | found Christ 
last week; I think I can talk to this man 
better than you.” “ Well, let us hear what 
you have to say.” I never heard such 
lingo, said Mr. Rainsford. “Now, Joe, 
s’pose it was allup wi’ yer; mother starvin’, 
wife starvin’, children starvin’, and the 
mackerel nowhere. S’pose I see yer lookin’ 
very pale, and sad, and miserable; and, 
says I, ‘Joe, here’s a fat half foryou.’” (I 
wondered what that was, but the other 
seemed to know all about it.) “I give it 
yer with all my heart; be off and do your 
work. Away you go to Bulingsgate and 
spend the fat half.” (It means half a sov- 
ereign, and a sixpence meansa “thin half.’’) 
“You get the mackerel and bring it home; 
you get the money, and you bring home 
some bread: yes, there it be at home: now 
what would you say?’ “TJ would say, 
‘Thank you; God bless you!’” “ Well, say 
that to Christ, for he did’n’t give you the 
fat half, but the whole.” And that was the 
gospel as ably and spiritually preached, and 
as blessedly preached, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury could preach it. After some 
further striking experiences, he expressed a 
hope that the work would go on after our 
brethren had left, and that many would be 
found to imitate their example in telling of 
Jesus to all around. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury said nothing but 
the positive command of Mr. Moody would 
have induced him to come forward on the 
present occasion and say but a very few 
words in the presence of so many ministers 
of the gospel. But as Mr. Moody had 
asked him to speak of what had occurred 
during the past four months, he did so with 
the deepest sense of gratitude to Almighty 
God that he had raised up a man with sach 
a message and to be delivered in such a 
manner. And though Mr. Moody said they 
were not to praise him or his friend Mr. 
Sankey, yet it they praised God for sending 
them such men as these, they did no more 
than express their admiration of the instru- 
ments that he had raised up while they gave 
him all the glory. He had been conversant 
for many years with the people of this me- 
tropolis, and he might tell them that 
wherever he went he found the ‘traces of 
these men, of the impression they had made, 
of the feeling they had produced, and of the 
stamp that he hoped would be indelible on 
many of the people. He could speak that 
as the truth as to many parts of London, 
and the lowest parts of London. Only a few 
days ago he received a letter from a friend 
of his, a man whose whole life was given to 
going among the most wretched and the 
most abandoned of the populous city of 
Manchester, and who spoke of the good that 
had been effected there by the preaching of 
Moody and Sankey. A correspondent in 
Sheffield had also written him that he could 
not satisfy in any degree the wants of the 
people, that they were calling out for tracts 
and something that should keep up the ap- 
petite that had been created. He said, “ For 
God’s sake send me tracts by thousands and 
millions!” Even if Messrs, Moody and 


Sankey had done nothing more than to 
teach the people to sing as they did with 
energy and expression such hymns as “ Hold 
the fort, for 1 am coming,” they would have 
conferred an inestimable blessing. 
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Mr Sankey then sang the hymn commenc- 
ing, “There were ninety and nine that 
safely lay,” after which he said that when 
they got to their own country they would 
often sing this hymn again, and they trusted 
that God’s blessing would accompany the 
singing of it. They asked their friends here 
to pray for them, and that the Lord would 
continue to bless them. They would be 
glad to hear from their friends here, and 
they trusted to hear that the work was go- 
ing on. 

Mr. Moody said he would ask them to 
epend a few moments in silent prayer, but, 
before they did so, he begged to thank the 
ministers for the sympathy they had shown 
them in the past two years. They had had 
nothing but kindness shown them. He 
also wished publicly to thank the Commit- 
tee, and also the stewards, who had mani- 
fested toward them nothing but kindness. 
He had also to thank the reporters for the 
ee He knew that he had made mistakes, 

ut they had not reported his mistakes or 
his failings. In fact, they had all been kind. 
He also wished to thank the police for the 
considerate manner in which they had per- 
formed their duty. He had one favor to 
ask of them—he would not ask them to pass 
a resolution, for their hearts were worth 
more than a resolution,—he asked them to 
pray for them as they had done for the last 
two years. He now asked them to pray for 
a short time in silence, 

The congregation then bowed their heads, 
and, after the lapse of two or three minutes, 
audible prayer was offered by some one on 
the platform, after which Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey hastily retired, in order to es- 
cape the painful ordeal of bidding so many 
of their friends a formal good-bye.—The 
London Christian. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE WORK OF MOODY AND SAN- 
KEY IN LONDON. 





BY THE REV. D. STUART DODGE, 





{An address delivered in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall in New York City, 
Sunday evening, July 11, 1875. Reported in out- 
line by Charles Hopkins ]} 


[* a foreigner had landed in New York 

during the late civil war, knowing 
little of the involved, the pas- 
sions excited, and the prejudices aroused, 
he would have understood little of the 
general feeling existing, the reasons of 
the great meetings and discussions, and he 
would have had a wrong estimate of the si- 
tuation of affairs. So, if you should alight 
in London to-day, you would find it hard to 
comprehend why people are so constantly 
talking on one subject, and the names of 
two persons are on the lipsof all, You 
might hear some say, this is interfering with 
the established order of things, and that two 
Americans, self-constituted enthusiasts, had 
come to England, perhaps, to benefit their 
own pockets. Some very respectable Chris- 
tians fezr for their established 
churches, and you might hear their flings 
at the glebes and domiciliary visits, where 
wicked people would practise thieving. All 
such things were said in the time of Christ’s 
work on the earth. 

But to one who believes Christ came to 
save the lost, the whole thing is plain. The 
Holy Spirit who rested over the first crea- 
tion, is now brooding over the people. 

These gatherings of the people are won- 
derful. The meetings of Moody and San- 
key were first attended by only two or three. 
It would seem as though the King who con- 
quered first the outposts now is taking the 
citadel. 

The grandest results are realized from the 
simplest causes. The plan of the work was 
to take the four great sections of the city, each 
inturn. The North, South, East and West. 
The ministers united with the people in the 
work. The first meetings were held in 

Agricultural Hall, 
a building larger than our “ Hippodrome,” 
holding from 16,000 to 20,000 people. I had 
some difficulty in getting in at the door, as I 
went to hear Mr. Moody deliver his fiftieth ad- 
dress in London, on “The Faith of Noah,” 
a sermon that he has frequently given. He 
is not afraid to repeat a sermon. The 
whole building was packed with people. 


Thousands and thousands staid at the in- 
quiry meeting. 


Most of the meetings have been held in 
the 


issues 


might 





Haymarket Opera House, 

which holds 5000 or 6000 people. There 
are five or six galleries, and a very large 

latform that holds about 1000 persons. This 
building was filled in every part. At 3} P. 
M. was a Bible reading for women. At 6} 
P. M. was a preaching service at which the 
crowd was always great. At 9 P. M. was 
the young men’s meeting, at which the ~ 
most gallery was filled. Every word of Mr. 
Sankey’s singing was distinctly heard to the 
farthest part of the house, although Mr. 
Moody’s voice would sometimes be heard 
indistinctly. 

In the East of London 
Bow-Road Hall 


was erected on purpose for the meetings, 
holding from 6,000 to 10,000 people. It was 
adorned with passages of Scripture on the 
walls in immense letters, 

The Noonday prayer-meetings were at- 
tended by the higher and middle classes. The 
rank and title of the land were there. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were often 
present, and the Duchess of Sutherland was 
always in attendance. It was believed that 
sixty members of titled families were 
brought to Christ at the Opera House. The 
masses that attended the meetings were of 
the middle class. The r and wretched 
people also attended and were blessed by 
the songs and the preaching. 

There was no excitement, but a deep sup- 
pressed feeling. There is nothing so crush- 
ing as the silence of those great audiences. 
They were absolutely silent during the 
singing and prayer. The eagerness of the 
people was remarkable. Each one seemed 
to make it a personal business. Tears would 
often stream down the cheeks. 

Mr. Moody is not now the nervous, thin- 
visaged man he used to be in America, but 
a burly, thick-chested Englishman. He 
seems like an energetic business man, 


Prodigiously in Earnest. 


He has no vanity, egotism, or cant about 
him. He seems oppressed with the vast 
responsibility resting upon him. The fun 
seems to have gone from him. He speaks 
with the deepest solemnity, with no flowery 
speech, but plain, simple, earnest talk, 
resembling an earnest Sunday-school ad- 
dress, yet it is eloquent with the great and 
simple theme of Salvation. 
He has a 

Wonderful Power over the People. 

He would say, when crowds were struggling 
to get admittance, to those immediately 
around him: “I entreat you, as many as 
possible, to give these seats to the uncon- 
verted.’ As many as one thousand would 
get up to give their seats to the crowd, and 
retire to the adjoining rooms to pray for the 
unconverted, while Mr. Moody was preach- 


ing. 

He had a wonderful power over the min- 
isters. As many as one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty ministers surrounded him 
on the platform, many of them taking notes 
of his discourses. All denominations and 
the established Church of England, and 
Spurgeon with his great soul, united in sup- 
porting Mr. Moody. 

At the very beginning of the work Spur- 
geon said: “ I do not know what others may 
do, but as for myself, I am going on to help 
these brethren in the South of London.” 

There is a direetness and point in Mr. 
Moody’s preaching. The Times said of 
him: “ He takes aim, he fires at a target.” 

He believes in instantaneous conversion. 
That God can give it to the people then and 
there. He is very happy in the use of a 
great store of anecdotes. He drives home 
the truth with anecdotes. Spurgeon says: 
“When Moody speaks 1 know what he 
means, and when Sankey sings I know what 
he means.” Sankey begins by asking Chris- 
tians present to pray that the words he sings 
may be blessed to the conversion of souls. 
There is no professional singing ; it is the 
natural utterance of the heart in song. A 
man who had been twenty-one years in 

rison heard Sankey sing “ Hold the Fort.” 

t so touched his heart that he was brought 
to Christ then and there. This song is 80 
popular that the boys whistle it on the 
street, and the men sing it on the cars. 
These songs will not bear professional criti- 
cism, but they reach the popular heart. 


** The Ninety and Nine”’ 


is also a popular song. A poor man who 
had a praying mother was not on speaking 
terms with his sister. The words of this 
song seemed a revelation of his own condi- 
tion. Strong men assist Mr. Moody in his 
work. Spurgeon, Henry Varley, Newman 
Hall, and Mr. Aitken, a missionary preacher 
of the established Church of Bietend, 
preaches with great power. Laymen also 
have done a great part of the work. In fact 
this has seemed to be eminently a layman’s 
work. Many from America have assisted, 
among them the Presidents of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury says that 
Moody has made 








A New Confessional. 


The Archbishop was afraid that crude no- 
tions were taught. Spurgeon said in reply : 
“These men tell how souls should be di- 
rected to Christ. Let those who know so 
well come down and tell us bow.” Mr. 
Moody would ask the people at the close of 
his preaching: “ Who are on the Lord’s 
side?’ Great numbers would rise. Then 
he would say: ‘ Let those who are anxious 
rise.” A great number would rise. Then 
he would say: ‘“ Let those who are Chris- 
tians rise. Now talk to those next to you. 
In talking to sinners 


Use the Words of Scripture. 


If one of you should fall off the dock no one 
would ask who should pull you out. Let 
men asa rule speak to those of their own 
class,” 

Little groups will be seen all over the 
congregation, There were very many pre- 
cious scenes there. One man came into the 
meetings and said: “I want to be a Chris- 
tian, but do not know how to take the first 
step.” He had a beautiful watch and chain 
and was asked where he obtained it. He 
said from his father. He considered the 
thought and so received Christ as a free 

ift. 

" A mother and child came to the meetings. 
The child was converted first. She gave to 
her mother a book and said, “So receive 
Christ as a gift,” and she found Christ there. 
A dog-fancier heard Mr. Aitken preach. 
Every word touched him. God had taken 
his little child away. He drowned his dogs, 
and was at first ashamed to pray before his 
wicked wife. He now says his wife is 


** Creeping on with Him’’ 

into the kingdom. Another man said he 
had five children brought into the kingdom. 
Another whole household—servants and 
all—closed their house and attended the 
meetings, and they were all converted. Two 
young men had thirteen friends brought in. 
A member of the Queen’s Council had two 
boys converted in Scotland. He himself 
had devoted himself entirely to these meet- 
ings. 

If we are to take the testimony of men 
from Scotland, we must believe that of the 
great majority converted one year ago there, 
under Moody’s preaching, the most of them 
stand firm to-day. 

Results. 

It is ascertained that there is one grand 
advantage in working in the masses in bulk. 
There is great power in the masses. You 
are appalled by the sense of vast numbers. 
You must have meetings in popular places 
and attract people by popular means. No 
man can be in the kingdom without work. 
There was an eight o’clock morning meet- 
ing for “ workers;’ Mr. Moody here told 
the story of the work done in America. He 
then would ask the question: “How many 
here present will bring in one soul this 
week?” Three thousand arose! So they 
went to work everywhere, on the street and 
in oe stores and shops. BE. 

here were papers published on purpose 
to publish Moody’s speeches. The staid 
people sing the popular songs. 

The revival has done no harm to particu- 
lar churches. Where ministers have been 
most prominent in the work, there the 
churches have been most blest. There is 
more sympathy between churches than 
formerly. Denominationalism is not even 
mentioned. Spurgeon said, “ We all love 
one common Lord.” There never was a 
time when the Bible was so much used. 
There is a common love and sympathy be- 
tween all Christians. 


God Does Hear Prayer. 

If we look into the history of each con- 
version, we find some mother or father had 
made each case a special subject of prayer. 

Young men have taken a conspicuous 
a in the work, and the greatest blessings 

ave followed their work. 

When Mr. Moody went to Glasgow, 
young men had never taken any part in 
the work. A few came from another city 
and tried to guide others to @hrist by giving 
their testimony to them. One hundred and 
one were brought to Christ in one evening 
by the young men coming from other cities. 
Carters, telegraph boys, young women, each 
have their own meetings. 


The Whole Church is Revived. 

May we not now hope the blessing will 
come to our own land? God uses just such 
instruments as these men to do this work. 
We understand invitations have been sent 
or prepared for these brethren to visit this 
city. Let us make this a special subject of 
prayer. If, during these hot months, we 
make this a special subject of prayer, we 
shall see the blessing next winter. , 

A clergyman who had a long time held 
aloof from the work at length joined it, and 
his own son was the first converted under 
his labors. If we labor and pray and go 
out and work, we shall find that God will 
keep his own promises. 
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BY T. E. DAVIS, OF LAMBETH, LONDON, 





Nak wish that our readers could see for them- 
selves the manuscript “ copy “ of this addresa-, it is 
the clearest, cleanest, and most accurate 1t has ever 
been our good fortune to receive. Proof-reading 
would be shorn of its terrors if all writers fur- 
nished such delightiully complete manuscript. 
The strength and value of the address, too, it will 
be found, have not been sacrificed to mere exter 
nal beauty. It will pay perusal as a sample of a 
talk to children.—Eb. 8.8. T } 





( igancugs was once a little boy who at a 
very early age showed a great fondness 
for reading, and it is said that as soon as he 
could talk if any one gave him a penny he 
would run with it to his mother crying out, 
“ A book, a book ; buy a bock.” As he grew 
up he preferred reading to the usual sports 
of youth, and was sometimes found with his 
books instead of joining other boys at their 
play. This boy afterwards became famous 
for his learning, and what is far better, for 
his piety. He was the good Dr. Watts, o! 
whom you have heard as the writer of so 
many of our religious hymns. 

Although it is perhaps uncommon for 
boys to like books better than play, yet I be- 
lieve the young folks of our day grow more 
fond than ever of reading; and no wonder, 
when such a number of useful, instructive 
books are provided for them. Almost every 
Sunday-school hasits library, which is gener- 
ally highly prized by thescholars. We bave 
also our magazines and papers for young 
people, which are looked for eagerly and 
read with great interest; in fact books are 
now so good and so cheap that our children 
often know much more than their parents 
and teachers did when they were young, 
and if boys and girls improve the advan- 
tages they have they may acquire a very 
large amount of knowledge which will be of 
very great value to them in after life. 

Perhaps we do not think enough of the 

rivilege of having been taught to read. In 

inglish history we learn that at one time 
only the rich and the great could read or 
write, and not many even of these, and it ix 
said that Alfred the Great, when a boy, was 
induced by his mother to learn to read by 
the promise of a New Testament (then a 
very scarce and costly book, as printing was 
unknown) as soon as he could read it. Let 
us prize the advantages we enjoy and try to 
improve them by reading with cure and at- 
tention such books as will tend to make us 
grow wiser and better. 

To those who are fond of reading (as most 
of you are) I wish to recommend a book | 
have met with which is a most interesting, 
profitable and delightful one. It is ea- 
sily obtained, and before I conclude I will 
tell you its title that you may be able to 
procure it. Let me however first attempt to 
give you a little description of it that you 
may have some idea of the contents of the 
book of which I am speaking. 

All of you, I believe, like story books. 
This contains a great many very beautiful 
stories, and I will tell you a littie of some of 
them that you may see what they are like. 
We have heard much lately about slavery, 
and of the slaves in America who have ob- 
tained their freedom. The book I refer to 
has a story of a youth who was stolen from 
his home, sold for a slave, and taken to a 
distant country to live among strangers. It 
tells what happened to him there, how he 
was sent to prison, although he had done 
nothing to deserve it, and in what a remark- 
able way he got his liberty again. How he 
afterwards became a great man and rode in 
a splendid carriage, and was almost as grand 
as a king, while as he rode along the people 
bowed before him and did him homage. It 
tells, too, how astonished his friends were 
when they found out where he was, and 
what he did when they went to see him, 
with many other wonderful things which } 
have not time to relate to you now, but I 
should like you to get the book and read the 
whole story for yourselves. 

It contains another story of two friends 
who loved each other so dearly that it was 
impossible to say which of them loved the 
other most, and how one of them got into 
trouble with a relative, who tried to kill 
him, and how he was obliged to fly for hi« 


life, and hide himself in the woods, and stay 
there for days and nights together. How 
one evening as he was sitting concealed in 


the wood he heard a rustling amongst the 
trees and on looking up saw his dear friend 
coming to comfort him, and how when they 
met they wept together, clasped in each 
others arms, and how they kneeled down 
together on the grass and prayed tothe God of 
heaven, and what tender, loving words they 
whispered to each other. It tells, too, how 
they were obliged to part after exchanging 
vows of constant friendship, and how soon 
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afierwards he who waa hiding from his foes 
heard that his friend had gone to the wars 
and had been found dead on the battle-field, 
and what beautiful words he uttered on 
hearing these sad tidings. But I cannot 
now tell you the whole. I only wish to 
lead you to read this story, as you will find 
it in the book. 

We sometimes hear of boys who run away 
from home and cause their parenta ronch 
sorrow. This book contains a story of a 
youth who left his home and set out on his 
travels and passed through many adventures 
until at last he found himself in a foreign 
country with all bis money spent, and un- 
able to go any farther. It tells how he be- 
came 89 poor, that he could get nothing to 
eat and was almost starved to death. How 
he resolved at laat to return home and see if 
they would give him a crust along with the 
servants in the kitchen, and how after a 
long journey he arrived in sight of his home, 
and what his father said when he saw him, 
with many other vefy interesting things, 
but I will not tell you more for [ should 
like you to procure the book and read this 
beautiful and affecting story for yourselves. 

But perhaps a boy may say, “ I wonder if 
this book has any accounts ef travels and 
adventures, for IL like books of that kind.” 
Yes; it contains the story of some people 
who traveled a very long journey through 
a rocky, sandy country, with a hot climate, 
and infested with serpents, scorpions and 
other venomous creatures, and what strange 
things happened to them. How they had 
coats and shoes that never wore out, and 
found their food provided for them (free of 
expense) as they went along. How they 
crossed the sea withont ships, and how a tall 
column of fire moved before them by night 
to show the way. How they saw a moun- 
tain in flames, blazing np to the sky in the 
moidst of a great tempest, and heard an aw- 
ful voice like thunder which made them 
tremble and quake for fear. Also how the 
ground opened beneath some of them, swal- 
lowed them up and then closed again as be- 
fore, and how the rest arrived eafely at their 
journey’s end after many wonderful events 
which I cannot describe to you now, but of 
which I am sure you would very much like 
to read a full account. 


There is also a story of a shipwreck ; how 
a large vessel with nearly three hundred 
people on board was overtaken by a storm 
and was driven out of its course and became 
unmanageable; how the sailors took in all 
sail and threw the cargo overboard and used 
all possible means to ride out the hurricane 
to no purpose, for the tempest raged many 
days without intermission, and the sky was 
so black that there was scarcely any differ- 
ence between night and day, so that they 
gave up all hopes of being rescued. How 
just then an angel appeared to one of the 
passengers in the night and told him they 
must not be afraid for they would all get 
safe to land. Also how thev were cast by 
the waves on a small island, and how they 
were treated by the natives; but I must 
leave you to read the whole account and 
learn what became of the shipwrecked peo- 
ple at Jast, 

But I think I hear a little girl say, “1 
like stories about giants and fairies and en- 
chanted castles and such things.” Well, 
this book has a wonderful tale of a great 
giant, nearly ten feet high, who used to 
march about with a brass coat on, and a 
long spear like a scaffold pole in his hand. 
And it tells how all the people were terri- 
fied and used to fly and hide themselves 
when they saw him coming, and hew a 
brave lad had courage enough to fight with 
the giant, and succeeded in killing him, and 
thereby became very famous, but how he 
managed it I must not tell you, for I wish 
vou to get the book and read all about it 
for yourselves. 

There is a story too, of a good man who 
was put into a prison, strong enough to 
keep him shut up without any chance 
of escape, for it had high walls, great 
iron gates, and bolts, bars, and locks in 
plenty, and the poor prisoner was 
chained fast in his cel! and sentenced to die: 
and how the night before he was to be put 
to death, a wonderful being (not a fairy) 
came into his cell and took him out without 
disturbing the gaolers, and opened the lofty 
iron gates without touching them and led 
him out into the street, and let him go home 
to his friends. But what the gaolers said 
when they missed the prisoner the next 
morning, I will leave you to find by reading 
this strange story as you will meet with it 
in the book. 

Some boys, | know, are very fond of 
reading about wars, sieges, and battlea, and 
of the exploits of great generals, such as 
Hannibal and Cwsar, and they will find 
something of the kind in this book. It 
tells, for instance, of a great war that raged 
in Heaven, in which Satan, the old dragon, 
commanded on one side, and Michael, one 
of the chief princes, on the other; and how 
the dragon and his forces were put to the 
rout, and hurled over the azure battlements 





of heaven and fell like lightning into the 


great abyss, and are there reserved in ever- 
lasting chains and pitchy darkness. The 
book also relates how a great city with tall 
massive walls and towers, was besieged and 
taken without acaling ladders or battering 
rams, and how the besieging army entered 
the city without striking a blow, for a 
mighty Captain, who was invisible to them all, 
except to one man, was fighting with them. 
Also how at another time one man fought 
single handed against a whole army and 
overcame them, and what a strange weapon 
he wielded in this wondrous battle. Also 
how a great king once went to battle in his 
chariot covered from head to foot with 
strong armor to prevent his being wounded, 
aud how during the fight he raised his arm 
and made a small opening at the joint of 
his coat of mail, when just at that moment 
an arrow came swiftly along and entered at 
that little opening and pierced the king 
with a fatal wound; and how the crimson 
blood flowed into the chariot, and the 
monarch was taken lifeless from the battle- 
field: with many other tales of the same 
kind, which I am sure you would very much 
like to read, 

But possibly a little girl may be thinking 
“T wonder if there are any stories about 
children in that book,” yes; there is a ve 
pretty story of a foundling, which I thin 
you would like to hear about. You may 
have been told of little infants being found 
in the streets, or left at peoples’ doors, and 
of their being taken to the foundling hos- 
= to be nursed and cared for, And this 

k tells of a lady who was walking one 
day by a river when she saw a small basket 
lying by the water side, and how surprised 
sbe was when on opening it she saw a beau- 
tiful babe lying asleep, and how when it 
awoke it began to cry, and lift its little 
hands as if for help and protection. You 
would I am sure like to know what this lady 
did with the pretty babe, but I must not 
tell yeu now; perhaps you may some day 
get the book and read the story through. 

It also tells of a little boy who lived 
along with an old man who was very kind 
to him, and how one night when all was 
dark and still the little boy awoke and 
thought he heard a soft voice calling to him 
and how he tried for some time to find out 
what it was, and at last discovered that the 
voice came from Heaven; and how while 
he listened he heard such strange and awful 
things during that long, solemn night, but 
what the voice said to him [ have not time 
to tell you now; you may, however, read all 
abont it in the book 

You may also read there of a little servant 
girl whose master was very ill, and no doc- 
tors could do him any good: and how the 
little girl told her mistress that she thought 
she knew where her master could be cured, 
and how he went a long journey to the 
place the little girl told of and came back 
quite well. But I leave you to read this 
beautiful story as you will find it in the 
book I speak of. 

I must now close my description of this 
book by telling you that it contains the most 
surpassing and absorbing story that was ever 
heard by mortal ears. It is of a r wan- 
derer who roved in dark and crooked ways 
until he fell into the power of a cruel and 
crafty enemy, who ensnared him in his 
toils and drew him into adreadful pit where 
he must have perished had not a kind and 
mighty friend heard of his condition and 
set out from a far country to deliver him. 
It tells how, when the foe saw this friend 
coming he attacked him fiercely, and what 
a terribie conflict ensued, until at last the 
enemy was vanquished and forced to fly. 
How this blessed friend stooped down- and 
lifted the poor cap ive out of the horrible 

it and out of the miry clay and set his 
eet upon a rock, and established his 

ings. But ah! when the ransomed captive 
gazed in wonder at his deliverer, he saw 
that his blood was flowing from the wounds 
he had received in the fight, and when he 
had rescued the wanderer his own head 
drooped in death, and he had saved the 
lost one at the expense of his own life. 

And when [ tell you that the name of the 
captive was Sinner, and the name of the 
friend was Saviour, I think I hear you say, 
“Surely I know that story,” and another 
exclaims, “Why that book must be the 
Bible.” Yes, my dear children, and [ 
have been trying to make that bleased book 
appear more attractive and precious to you, 
and to persuade you to read it more dili- 
gently than ever. And may you find in it 
not only sweet and wondrous stories to charm 
your minds, but a loving Redeemer to win 
your hearts, and may you be able as you 
open your Bibles to say, in the words of 
your hymn, 


“Oh may these heavenly pages be 
My ever dear dehght: 

And still new beauties may I see, 
And still increasing light. 


Divine Instructor, gracious Lord, 
Be thou forever near, 

Teach me to love thy sacred Wo: 
And view my Saviour there.” 


Amen. 
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BY REV. CHARLES A. SMITH, D.D. 


STRANGE old place is Eisenach, with 

its crooked streets and its antiquated 
buildings that date back hundreds of years ; 
their tiled roofs covered with moss and 
their gable fronts leaning forward, here and 
there, as if bent with age. But everything 
is as clean as paint and water can make it. 
The buildings are all bright and cheerful, 
as if familiar with the brush, while from the 
spotless windows of bakery and meat-shop 
you are greeted with the sight of beautiful 
flowers as you pass. Many of the dogs are 
utilized in Eisenach and made to earn their 
daily meat. While I write two mastifis, 
harnessed to a small cart, loaded with vege- 
tables, are passing the door on their way to 
market. Women are carrying large pan- 
niers, made of wickerwork or wood, on their 
backs and strapped to their shoulders; an 
excellent arrangement for the expansion of 
the chest, especially when they are laden 
with potatoes or with water, as we have 
seen them. A donkey has just stopped at 
the opposite corner, fastenéd to a milk 
wagon on one side of a single pole. But 
the boys are boys here as they are every- 
where, for I see one of the tribe at this 
moment tickling the animal with a straw, 
every touch of the straw being followed by 
a most emphatic protest. But the donkey, 
though annoyed, is not vicious, and kicks 
so considerately as to encourage the mis- 
chievous urchin in his pranks. Meanwhile 
the milkman passes to and fro without at- 
tempting to put an end to the fun, and 
seems as unconcerned as if it were a most 
legitimate performance. 

Luther was at school here from 1498 to 
1501, and Eisenach has been called the 
cradle of the Reformation, because, under the 

idance of the learned Trebonius, it was 

ere the Reformer laid the foundation of 
that critical discernment and restless activity 
for which in after life he was so distin- 
guished. In Eisenach the poor youth en- 
countered severe trials also; for the hope 
that ne would there find relatives who would 
assist him while pursuing his studies—a 
hope that induced nis parents to take him 
from the school at Magdeburg, where he 
encountered hunger and griei—seems to 
have been disappointed. But the Spirit was 
mightier in him than the flesh, and it was 
the will of God that out of these early 
struggles should grow that mighty endur- 
ance and that wondertul force of character 
which prepared him for his great work. 

The first Sabbath of our stay here had 
scarcely dawned when several voices were 
heard in the street singing German hymns. 
It was pleasant to be thus awakened on 
God’s holy day by this early song of praise. 
The singers were the Luther-kinder boys 
from the Luther School, who thus sing in 
different parts of the town every Sunday 
morning, tor which the citizens pay a cer- 
tain sum every year toward the support of 
the institution in which they are educated. 
It is a beautiful custom that links the pres- 
ent with the past. Some of these boys be- 
come teachers, others pastors, and others 
learn useful trades. They are divided into 
four bands, and constitute the choirs of the 
four collegiate Lutheran churches. 

In passing through the town we were 
shown the house in which the Widow Cotta 
lived, and where Luther at length found a 
pleasant home and kind frieuds. Before 
this shelter was offered him the poor choris- 
ter might have been seen going daily from 
house to house, in company with the band 
of singers to which he belonged, carrying a 
tin box, after the manner of the mendicant 
friars, in which the charitably disposed cast 
their spare pennies; or a linen bag in which 
they put all sorts of provisions ; but one day 
the fine voice and manifest poverty of the 
gentle-looking boy wuched his kind bene- 
factress, and she opened her heart and hand 
to him, and secured for his hardy, aspiring 
genius a brighter future. Such is the sim- 
ple, touching story every Eisenacher loves 
to tell, 

We found no Sabbath-school in Eisenach, 
except one for very poor children, in which 
no religious instruction whatever is im- 
parted, and which is, of course, avoided by 
all children of the better classes, It seems 
strange, indeed, that in a land where there is 
so much mental activity, and where the pure 
Gospel is preached in very many pulpits 
with deep teeling and earnestness, there are 
no Sabbath gatherings of the young to sing 
the praises of God and engage in the study 
of his Word. The fault 1s doubtless with 
the clergy, who ought to take the lead in 
this important matter. The Germans, how- 
ever, are intensely conservative. They hold 
cn to the old ways, and look suspiciously 
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upon all innovations that would turn them 
in the least from their accustomed modes of 
thinking and doing. But the spirit of en- 
terprise is abroad even here, and new ideas 
concerning the Church and its work may 
soon follow. 

Among these old relics the tall chimneys 
are sending out their black smoke, the hand 
loom has been in a measure discarded, and 
woollen fabrics of superior quality are now 
made by means of the most improved ma- 
chinerv ; beautiful villas are springing up in 
these Thuringian retreats; and very soon, 
it may be, the fire of a more intense religi- 
ous life, that is now burning in other parts 
of the land, will be lighted upon the altars 
here. 

There is one school in this old town that 
deserves special mention. It was estab- 
lished by Fran Mathilde Arnemann eight 
years ago for the benefit of the very poorest 
girls of the place and neighborhood, who 
are taught to sew, as well as to read and 
write. They soon learn to make their own 
garments, and the practical knowledge and 
habits of industry they thus acquire must 
be of great use to them in after life. The 
school now numbers three hundred. This 
benevolent 
schools in different parts of Germany, and 
has received, in ner labors of love, the ap- 
probation and encouragement of crowned 
heads and persons of great literary eminence. 














SCRIPTURAL TEXTS AND RELI- 
GIOUS MOTTOES. 
7 E call attention to our illuminated 
Scripture Texts and Mottoes, 
Printed in Gold and Colors, and inter- 
twined with flowers, Autumn leaves, etc. 
They are Gems of Art, and will not fail 
to please all who send forthem. Nol, 
six in a set, size 2}x4}, 35 cents per set. 
The same with tinted mats of thick card 
board, which makes a very neat frame 
for them, 70 cents per set. No. 2, six in 
a set, size 1} by 7, 25 cents perset. The 
same in mats 60 cents per set. 

Address, enclosing price, B. Alexander 
& Co., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 
Goods will be sent by mail free of charge. 
Please quote The Sunday-School Times, 
Philadelphia. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 








Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ¢ 6 1.50 
Superintendents, ¢ 1.50 
CLUB RATES; 
Teo Copies, oe 17.50 
Twenty * os 30.00 
Thirty ee <6 37.50 
Vifity — ris 50.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Four beautiful Fine Oil Chromos, 7x9, 
and one 9x12, sent for 50 cents, and six, 
size 9x12, and six 12x16, sent for $1.00; 
ora full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil and 
Gem Chromos, all designs, very fine, 
$2.00. Our Chromos are fac simile repro- 
ductions of the choicest works of the 
Great Masters, and pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs equal to the Original Oil Paint- 
ings. Our Scriptural Scenes, Landscapes, 
Fruits and Flowers, are having a large 
sale. We are daily in receipt of letters 
from all parts of the world, expressing 
the entire satisfaction of our patrons. 
Two hundred Decalcomania Pictures sent 
for 35 cents; large mixed, all kinds, $1.00, 
or, one thousand for $3.00. A sample 
of Decalcomania Pictures, with full in- 
structions to transfer the same will ac- 
company each of the above orders if 
desired. 

Address. inclosing price in registered 
letter, or P. O. Order, and a three-cent 
stamp for return of Goods by mail, B. 
ALEXANDER & Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Decalcomania Pictures, 
Fine Oil Chromos, etc., 66 Fulton Street, 
New York. Agents and the Trade are 
making from $12 to $15 daily, selling our 
Goods. Agents’ full outfit sent on re- 
ceipt of $5.00, Please state the name of 
the paper you saw this in, 
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“Special Notices. 


F YOU WANT tobe STRONG, HEALTHY 

and vigorous, take E. F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE 
or [Ron. No language can convey an adequate idea 
of the immediate and almost miraculous change pro- 
duced by taking E. F. KcunKEL’s BITTER WINE OF 
[row in the diseased. debilitated and shattered ner- 
vous system. Whether broken down by excess, weak 
by nature, or impaired by sickness, the relaxed and 
unstrung organization 1s restored to perfect health 
and vigor. Sold only in $1 bottles. Office and Store, 
No. 2%9 North Niuth St., Philadelphia. Get the* 


genuine. On'y in $1 bottles. Sole by all druggists. 
259 TAPE WORK. 259 
Removed in a few hours. No fee asked until the 


entire worm, with head, is expelled. Medicine harm- 
less. being purely vegetable. Consultation free by Dr. 
EK. F. KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms also re- 
moved. Advice free. Send for circular. Go to your 
druggist and ask for KUNKEL’s WORM SyRupP. Price, 
$1 per bottle. 3-4 


Advertising Department. 


EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 


Leave Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 
(Upper Ferry.) 
730 aM. For New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and all Way Stations. 
8 30 a.M. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 
1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 
Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitings, Barnegat and Tuckerton. 
Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.M. 
1.00 and 3 30 P.M. 
Parlor cars through to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 
train. 
Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 
Rednced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 
Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 P.M, 
WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Ticket Agent 











e home and school for boys; thorough and 
practical. Address M. OakEy, A.M., Principal. 
32- 








$5 50 PER QUARTER, No extras. Academy 
+ for Boys. 12 miles from Philadelphia, 10 In- 
structors. 8.U.Shortlidge( Harvard A.M.),Media,Pa. 

29-8 





HOME SCHOOL. 
Tuition free to Boarders. $37.50 per quarter. 


Send for circular. J. BP. Sherman, A. M., 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming Co., Pa, 33-1 


527. 





JENNINGS SEMINARY! 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 
AURORA, - ILLINOIS. 
The Fall Term of the 18th Academic Year of this 

favorite Institution will open 

Tuesday, August 31, 1875. 

Some of the many superior advantages are: 

1 he spacious stone building, beautiful 
grounds, and in one of the finest cities in Northera 
Illinois. 

2. A large and experienced Board of Instruc- 
tors is constantly em ployed. > 

3. Expenses lower than in many schools where 
the facilities are not so good. 

{ Instruction is given in the following Courses 
of Study : 

I. COMMON ENGLISH.....000...c00c.sceeeeeee COURSE 
| a: 2”: mere ss 
IIL. COLLEGE PREPARATURY...........COURSE 








TV. SCTENTIFIC.....0..000..scssecevcee cevenesevoes COU RSE 
V. LATIN SCIENTIFIC...... COURSE 
VI. GERMAN SCIENTIPFIC..........:000000 COU RSE 
VIL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE...........COURSE 
VEIT. MUSICA Ln..0.0...ccccsecsescovecs eoccee seceee COURSE 
IX, ORNAMENTAL.,.......cccccscccsserees -eeee- COU RSE 
X. TELEGRAPHIC........ccccce.ccooe csvceoes COURSE 


4ae~To secure the most eligible rooms, early ap- 
plication shou'd be made. 
For further information send for catalogue to 
the Principat. 
REV.C E. MANDEVILLE, A.M, Principal. 
BISHOP WM. L. HARRIS, D.D, 
33-2 President Board of Trustees. 





THE NEWEST | ™¥ste Booms. 
music nooxs. “*” | THE BEST! 


ee 


Song Monarch. The Best book for 
Singing-Scho ls, for woich it is specially de- 
signed. and filled with cheerful glees and songs 
for practice, by H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. O. 
EMERSON. Price 75 Cts. 





Chorus Choir. The Newest book of 
Choruses, Anthems, Motets, etc.. for Choirs and 
Societies. Highly recommended. Compiled 
by Dr. EBEN ‘l oUKJEE. 81s per Doz. 


THE FOLLOWING THREE BOOKS ARE IN PRESS, 
AND NEARLY READY. WAIT FOR THEM ! 


High-School Choir. The Best New 
book for High-schools, successor to that uni- 
versal favorite, the‘ Houg OF SINGING.” which 
it resembles in general arrangement, and is by 
the same authors, L. O. EMERsSon and W. 8. 
TILDEN. Price $1.00, 


The Shining River. A New Sab- 
bath-Schoul Song Book of startling beauty. 

Price 35 Cts. 

Living Waters. Choice devotioral 

music, hymns and tunes. For Prayer-meet- 


ings, etc. Price 30 Cis. 
OLIVER DITSON & (0... CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston, [32-tf] 711 Br’dway, N. Y. 




















BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 

sion apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 

Secretary, BRADFORD, Mass. 29-8 











CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
Near this beautiful locality is situated an old 


richly endowed Seminary, for both sexes, for 
Christian culture, 


THE CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE. 
Fall term opens August 24. For catalogue address 
REV. J. T. EDWARDS, A. M., 
31-3 Principal, Randolph, N. Y, 














GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
MATAW AN, N. Jeo 
Presents superior attractions asa Home Boarding 
School for both sexes. Best of references for 
thoroughness in 811 departments, Twenty-nine 
miles from New York, on N. Y. & LL BR. R. 
Terms $300 a year. Fa)l Term begins September 
Ist. Liberal discount to Clergymen. For Circu- 

lar, address 
31-4 CHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 








ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This isa true College, fully chartered, organ- 
ized and equipped for the most extensive, sub- 
stantial ahd aecomplished education of young 
women. Itcombines the best advantages of our 
jarger cities in Art and Music, with a healthful, 
happy home, free from the usual interruptions 
and temptations of city life, and yet with no loss 
of refined culture. For full information, address, 

Rew, A, W. «OWLES, D.D., President 
4a~ Next session opens September 8th, 30-7 





WM, FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 





VOICE CULTURE 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-521, 





JUST PUBLISHED ! 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated with Maps. 
. Flexible cloth. 12mo. 980 cents. 


This work is uniform with the same author’s 
“Outline of Bible History,’ which appeared 
about two years ago. The new volume combines 
the general features of the preceding work, and 
belongs to the “ Normal Outline Series” of our 
Sunday-School Union. It contains a series of 
Historica) Maps—all the general periods of Church 
history. These have been prepared very care- 
fully. and are the first of the xind ever issued by 
our Publishing House. There are also complete 
Maps, illustrating all the mission fields of the 
various Protestant Churches, with specification of 
the societies laboring in them. A leading feature 
of the work is the statistical department. This 
bas been given fully, and the religions and eccie- 
siastical statistics of the world. according to coun- 
tries and Churches, have been brought down to 
the present date. 

Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications 
WARREN & WYMAN, 
25-26 744 Broadway, N. ¥ 








MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,’ 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. H.N.THISSELL. 





JHE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 
and its claims upon The Christian Church. 
By Rev. James Smith, of Scotland. This prize 
essay for which 250 guineas were awarded, will 
be issued early in August in an octavo volume 
of 403 pages, for $2.50. y 
D. LUTHROP & CO., 
33-3 BOSTON, 





HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices. 
Any boo« sent on receipt of price, 24-13 








HE ATTENTION OF SUN- 

DAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 
is again called to one of the 
best Sunday-School Supply 
Depots in the United States. 


S. S. PASTORS, 

S. S. SUPERINTENDENTS, 
S. S. TEACHERS, 

S. $. SCHOLARS, 

S. S. SECRETARIES, 

_S. S. LIBRARIANS, 

S. S. COMMITTEES, 


Can secure material to supply their 
wants at the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORE 


Winter Street, Boston. 








—HERE WILL BE FOUND— 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT AND WELL 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


S§. §. TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
S. §. SCHOLARS’ BIBLES. 


S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 
. $. RECORD BOOKS. 


§. §. SING/NG BOOKS. 
S.S. QUESTION BOOKS. 


Ss. S. BLACK BOARDS. 
S.S. WALL MAPS, 


S. §. COMMENTARIES. 
S. §. DICTIONARIES. 


S. 8S. CONCORDANCES. 


Ss 
Ss 


And a great variety of Periodicals for Offi- 
cers, Teachers and Scholars. One of the 
specialties at this store is the large list of 
Helps on the International Series of Les- 
sons. Subscriptions are taken here for the 


Sunday-School World, 
Sunday-School Times. 
National S. 8S. Teacher. 


International Lesson Monthly 
Mllustrated Bible Studies. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


S. S. Teachers’ Journal. 
Baptist Teacher. 
Working Church. 
Blackboard Outlines, 
Berean Leaf Cluster. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS’ WANTS 
FORTY BINDS 
OF THE VARIOUS 


LESSON LEAVES, 


AND THE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CHILDREN'S PAPERS, 


For further information, special prices 
for Clubs, Catalogues of Books, Lists of 
Concert Exercises, etc., apply to 


EBEN SHUTE, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 


sad 31-4 














WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
PRICE, - - 10 CENTS. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 cents 
er copy, in Boards. Please address 

JONN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 


1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEMPLE HARP. 


A very choice selection of Sacred Music for Choirs 
Singing Schoolsand Musical Societies in the Sevens 
Character Notes by which any one can learn to 
sing in one-fourth the time required by other 
methods 
CRYSTAT GEMS. 
A new music beok for sabbath-schoois in the 
Seven-Character Notes being the most natural an:t 
easy system yet discovered. It contains @ rare 
selection of new tunes, the most beautiful and 
popular ever published. Specimen pages of buth 
the above mailed free. 
MILLERS’ BIBLE & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

30 13] Nos. 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





Gospel Singer 


The Singing Book for Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts. 


Lee & Walker, *pritadetpnia.” 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGLNS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








17-7-26 








. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINEST.N.Y 
Pulpits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tabies 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S.S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 


Catalogues, 350 Dllus., post-free, 15 cts, 






















17-165 
CHURCH. SABLATH-SCHOOL. 
Sat) 


EXCELSIOR FULDING-SEAT; CTRVED-UACK PEW roan vee 
anvstyle of end. It excels any thing vet offered to the pubhe.in 
comfort, beauty.convenience.cler nines: healthfulness. and ccon 
omy. ALL STYLES PEWS MAPE TO OKDER The best revers 
ible SARBATH-SCHOOL SETI EES ; »}s0 Pulpits Chairs. Sofns, 
Book-racks,»nd Bells. The EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FUKAITUKE, 
the unrivaled favorite, used by Schools of Philadelphia, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St.Louis, M mphis. Kan 
sas City, Cleveland, and in mest of the United States. BILAt K. 
BOARDS, for Sabbath and Day Sehools, Giohes, Maps, Charts 
apd all Apparatus used in schools. SEND FOR PRICP.LIST, 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, 124 Walnut St. Philadelphia, 1003 Arch st. 

it. Lowla, 704 Chestnut St. | Omaha, Creighton Block, 
New Orleans, 166 Julia St. | Atlanta, 112 Whitehall Se 
New York, 05 Broadway. | Indianapolis, Ind. 


(27-feow 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH 


and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 























BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Batablished in 1837 
Superior Bells of Co; rand Tin 
mounted with the best Woory bane 
for Churches, Schools, Farms 








actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ec. Fulls 
Warrante 1. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunsd 





John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting 
J.8 4. H. GIBSON, “its Stine, Modern ana 


123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 





i be The choicest in the world. Importers’ 
prices. Largest Company in America. Staple 
article. Pleases everybody. Trade continually 
increasing. Agents wanted everywhere. st 
inducements, Don’t waste time. Send for circular 
to Ros’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.Q. Bux 1287. 


27-7 
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INSURANCE. 





THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn , has 
written 22,500 Life Policies, and 380.000 General 
Accident Policies. It has paid upwards of Two 
MILLION DOLL ARS in benefits to accident policy 
holders, It sells both 


LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Insurance, of the Best Quality on the Best Terms. 
It bas cash assets of $4 500.000. and a surplus to 
policy holders of over $1.000,000, Its premiums 
are low, its contract definite, and its security 


equal to any other 
‘ 
Co. 


INSURANCE 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


aa Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company 
at Hartford, Connecticut, 31-4e0w 








AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Southeast Oorner of Fourth and Walnut Streets 


Established 1850, 
Asses, January 1, 1875, §4,793,444.58. 
TRUSTEES. 
Philip B, Mingle, 
Hon, Alex. G. Cattell. 
Isaac Hazlehurst, 
James L. Claghorn, 


George W. Hill. 

Alexander Whilidin, 

George Nugent, 

Hon. James Pollock, 

W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 

Albert ©. Roberts, L. M. Whilidin, 
John Wanamaker. 


em Charter Perpetual “Ge 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 


JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


17-6-lLdeiw JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 





825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Pinlladelphia. 
incorporated 1828 
Oapital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presiden: 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 











yar PENN MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
1 SURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPMIA.—Assets Accumulated, $4,875,563.34. 
The Penn is a purely MUTUAL COMPANY. Al 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every yest. thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates, All policies non- -forfeitable 
for their’ value, Endowment policies issued at 
life rates, AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice dent, 

17-8-1l3e4w No. 921 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 








- M INCELLANEOUS. 
DEAFNESS IMPROVED 


BY USING DR. DIMOCK’S SELF-RETAINING 
AURICLES. Circulars free. Drs. Dimock & 


ER =e DR. TAYLOR'S» 
Celebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARRANTED, 


General Depot; *°tamaumtt streets 


a@@-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.“@@ = [17-18-52 








a es 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 


No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. page attendance at any hour during 


th W. JAMES ATTWOOD, 
e night or day. ioe 


A. COPP & co. 
Successors to MRS, GEO, COPP 

General Furuishing Und ers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 











Leas JAMES MeKNIGHT, 
Oe iaDa. | POPHISHING tear 


ATIONS for 2 hookbnspens and 
ee ts, Salary while learning. Send 
Stamp to buckeye Business aud Telegraphic Col- 
lege, Sandusky, Ohio, 





l MORE SITU: 


3u- 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 

THE | Cp HOME 

SHUTT Machine 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co. poree, Ee New York 
City; Pittsburgh Louis, M 


» Pa. Chicago, Iil.; or 











AGENTS 


WANTED! 


SALARY OR COMMISSION ! 


TEN MEN OF CHARACTER AND ABILITY. 


PHYSICIANS, TEACHERS, OR SALESMEN, 


BETWEEN 30 & 40 YEARS OF AGE, TO SELL 


DR. NAPHEY'S “PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE,” 


AGENTS REPORT LARGE SALES. 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE FAMILY 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TERMS. 


I 


A ISO 


TEIN 


IVI Ea INT 


WHO UNDERSTAND THE ASSISTANT PLAN, 


To Hire, Train, and set Men at work. 
Address, giving Age, Experience and Salary Wanted, 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 


Springfield, Mass., 


a1-4 or r Chicago, Ills. 





TO ADVERTISERS ! 


Whoever ‘eal \ eau reach ‘the Sunday- 
school workers of this country, to tell 
them of Sunday-school helps and appli- 
ances, should use the columns of 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Whoever would send word into the 
choicest homes of every State and Terri- 
tory in the Unired States, to give infor- 
mation of any desirable article of manu- 
facture or trade, can best do so through 
the agency of 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Whoever would secure the services of 
young men or young women, to act as 
agents for the introduction of the best 
new inventions, or as canvassers for the 
sale of good publications throughout the 
country, can nd no better means of com- 
munication with them than is offered in 


THE SUNDAY-SCHO SCHOOL TIMES. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


——!0)———— 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per 
line (12 lines to an inch), for each in- 





sertion, 25 Cts. 
Special Notices : Per line 

(as above), A . 30 Cts. 
Beatins Matter: Per line 

(leaded), . &0 Cts. 


Discounts on the shots rates as follows : 
On advertising, amounting within six 
months to $50, 5 per cent.; on $75, 10 
per cent.; on $100, 15 per cent. ; on me, 
20 per cent. ; ; on $200, 25 per ‘cent. ; 
$300 and upwards, 30 per cent. An Pr 
ditional discount of 5 per cent. on the 
second six months in a yearly contract. 

Bas Copy for Advertisements must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 
their issue. 

ADDRESS, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


610 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 





APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, FOR BOTH 
sexes, 21 miles west of Philadelphia, earnest 
teachers, able lecturers, incorporated, trustees 
“Friends.” JOS. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Concord- 
ville, Pa. 34-13 








CEDAR COTTAGE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On Pentsylvania Avenue, between Atlantic and 
Pacific Avenue. 
Good rooms, choice board, moderate charges. 
For terms address, 
uf M. R. CHANDLEE. 











AGENTS ¥ 3 WANTE ro ‘ 


ENES IN " : 
and aoe ee NEW BOOK. just from Press. 
Address, J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, ae 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 


Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


17-6-52 
3936 Locust St. 3936 
HERBERT U1. WORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a Spreciatty in serving aL. Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICES, 


H. M. MORSE. 











[17-15-26teow 








ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturer of 


UI il soto Pps 


Adjustable 


Top. 
A Great 





‘ Favorite, 

SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, & 

No 26 Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue Cars pass within one block of the door. 

@a~ Send stamp for Catalogue. (17-14-26e0w 





BVANGELICAL, 
ONSECTARIAN, 
UUTSPOKEN. 


The oldest, the most influential, and by 
far the most widely circulate 1 Sunday- 





school newspaper in the world is 


The Sunday-School Times, 


No other Sunday-school periodical has such 
a corps of correspondents as this. None 
other can offer to Sunday-school workers 
such varied and valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of their lessons, week by week, 
and in their other duties in and out of Sun- 
day-school. 

For more than sixteen years this has 
been the leading Sunday-school newspaper 
of the world. It is still in advance, keep- 
ing pace with the rapid progress of the 
Sunday-school cause. Its columns supply 
the freshest and best material in the line of 
EXPOSITIONS OF THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL LESSONS, 
HINTS TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 


NOTES FOR PRIMARY-CLASS 
TEACHERS, 


SPECIMEN OPENING AND CLOS- 
ING EXERCISES, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND 
MUSIC, 


METHODS WITH THE LIBRARY, 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


TEACHERS’ INSTALLATION 
SERVICES, 


PLANS FOR THE TEACHERS’- 
MEETING, 


MODES OF BIBLE-STUDY, 
NORMAL NOTES, 


EXERCISES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONCERT, 
OUTLINES OF BIBLE-READINGS, 


CONVENTION AND INSTITUTE 
PROGRAMMES, 


COUNSELS TO PARENTS, 
WORDS TO CHILDREN AT HOME, 


HELPS FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
PREACHER, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
LANDS, 


BIBLE- 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
DEVOTIONAL READING, 
SERMONS, ESSAYS, anp ADDRESSES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE, 
CONVENTION REPORTS, 
NEWS OF REVIVAL WORK. 
Indeed the paper which gives the best help 
to all who would study or teach the Bible— 


whether as pastors, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, or as Christian parents, is 


The Sunday-Sehool Times. 


Published every Saturday at 82 a year, 
in advance. (With large reductions to Clubs, 
as per published Terma.) 


ADDRESS, 


The Sunday-School Times, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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